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This issue includes reports of two 
meetings that we believe break new 
ground in the history of adult education 
in the United States—the Inter-Associa- 
tion Conference for National Organi- 
zations (reported by Robert A. Luke on 
page 236) and the Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Adult Education (reported by 
Jack London on page 244). These con- 
ferences are evidence that professional 
organizations in the field of adult edu- 
cation and professional adult educators 
are taking steps on a national basis to 
meet their needs for self-identification 
and on-going, systematic intercommuni- 
cation. 

The meeting of organizations identi- 
fied three problems of adult education 
that were of common concern: getting 
the need for life-long learning accepted 
throughout our society, finding better 
ways of discovering the educational 
needs of people and communities, and 
developing adult programs adequate to 
meet these needs. The conference of 
professors devoted most of its attention 
to matters related to the university train- 
ing of adult educators. 

Both conferences believed they had 
started something that ought to con- 
tinue and decided to arrange meetings 
in connection with the AEA National 
Conference in St. Louis. 

At AEA’s request, the professors un- 
dertook to plan a session of the AEA 
Conference that would permit everyone 
interested to take part in a discussion of 
problems relating to the development of 
a profession of adult education in the 
United States. This session, to be held 
from 3:45 to 5:45 p.m., Saturday, No- 
vember 12th, will be of particular in- 
terest to AEFA’s professional members, 
but non-professionals also are urged to 
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the Mountain- Plains project” 


— a report and analysis — 


Clarence D. Jayne 
Chairman, Mt.-Plains Project Committee 


Jack R. Gibb 


University of Colorado 


introduction 


For a number of years, adult edu- 
cators of the Mountain-Plains Area 
have held conferences in Denver. As 
a result of these conferences, a feel- 
ing gradually developed that per- 
haps a regional association of adult 
educators might carry on needed co- 
operative projects in addition to hold- 
ing an annual conference. 

At the Eighth Mountain-Plains 
Adult Education Conference, held in 
Denver, March 26, 27, 28, 1953, this 
interest in a stronger regional associa- 
tion to better meet the recognized 
needs of the area was crystallized 
into action. The Mountain-Plains 
Adult Education Association was es- 
tablished, a temporary plan of or- 
ganization was adopted, and an ex- 
ecutive committee made up of two 


members from each state and a chair- 
man was elected. The states included 
in the new association were Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The newly-elected executive com- 
mittee met in April, 1953, with rep- 
resentatives of the AEA Area Organi- 
zation and Conference Committee and 
explored the possibility of participat- 
ing cooperatively in a Mountain-Plains 
Adult Education Project, and tenta- 
tive plans were formulated for such 
a project. 

The steering committee of the A. 
O. C. approved the general project 
plans and included the Mountain- 
Plains Project in their “Operation Re- 
gion”. “Operation Region” included 
projects co- sponsored by the Missouri 
Valley Adult Education Association 
and the Southeastern Adult Fduca- 


*A cooperative program of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., and the 
Mt.-Plains Adult Education Association, with the assistance of the Colorado Council of 
Adult Education, New Mexico Adult Education Association, The Adult Education 
Association of Denver, and a large number of public institutions and volunteer agencies. 
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tion Association, as well as the Moun- 
tain-Plains Project. 


objectives 


It was hoped that the Mountain- 
Plains Project would make substan- 
tial progress in producing: 

1. An inventory of adult education 
needs in communities of over 2,500 
population. 

2. An inventory of local resources 
available for adult education in each 
community and the development of 
an awareness of the kinds of resources 
and services available from state, re- 
gional, and national organizations. 

3. An evaluation of presently func- 
tioning adult education programs in 
each community in terms of over- 
lapping activities, gaps in meeting 
needs, neglect of available resources, 
etc. 

4. To provide a setting in which 
the participants (in community con- 
ferences) can begin to plan coopera- 
tively to better serve their com- 
munity, perhaps through the forma- 
tion of adult education councils or 
other types of organizations or agen- 
cies. 

5. Increased membership in the 
Mountain-Plains Adult Education, As- 
sociation. 

6. Organization of state associa- 
tions in Utah and Wyoming and 
strengthened state councils in Col- 
orado and New Mexico. 

7. Better 
adult educators in the region. 

8. Creation of a pool of 48 trained 
and experienced conference consul- 
tants in the region (10 in Wyoming; 
12 in Utah; 12 in New Mexico; and 
14 in Colorado). 


communication among 


9. Preparation of a training hand- 
book on how to stimulate cooperative 
community adult education. 

10. Increased membership in the 


Adult Education Association of the 
5. A. 


activities undertaken 


overview 

Before beginning a detailed des- 
cription of the various activities car- 
ried on in developing the Mountain- 
Plains Project, it may be well to des- 
cribe the overall project pattern. To 
accomplish the objectives listed above 
it was proposed that fact-finding com- 
munity conferences be held in com- 
munities of 2,500 population and over 
in the four states of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. There 
were approximately 120 such com- 
munities. These conferences were to 
be called by a local convener and 
were to include some 12-25 com- 
munity leaders. The major purposes 
of each community conference were 
to survey present adult education ac- 
tivities, to evaluate those activities in 
light of community needs, to inven- 
tory available resources for adult 
education programs and projects, and, 
finally, to determine whether any ac- 
tion plans should be taken to im- 
prove the situation. 

In order to stimulate and to as- 
sist local conveners in setting up and 
conducting such conferences, it was 
proposed that 24 two-person teams 
of carefully selected individuals be 
brought together in three-day train- 
ing-planning clinics to prepare them 
to act as consultants in the proposed 
community conferences. 

Provision was made to collect and 
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record significant facts in each com- 
munity conference. It was hoped that 
such material might be useful to 
adult educators in other parts of the 
country. 


selection of consultants 

The project committee suggested 
that the following criteria be con- 
sidered in the selection of individuals 
to be invited to act as community 
consultants: 

1. There should be both profes- 
sional educators and lay leaders. 

2. There should be both men and 
women. 

3. There should be good geo- 
graphical distribution within 
state. 


each 


The number of community consul- 
tants assigned to each state was de- 
termined, with the number 
munities to be reached being the 
major factor. See Table I 


of com- 


The consultants were to work 
teams of two, and the project com- 
mittee member from each state was 
made responsible for the selection 
and recruitment of consultants in his 
state. 


training and planning 

The 48 selected community con- 
sultants came together in three-day 
planning-training institutes in Sep- 
tember, 1953. In order to insure max- 
imum participation in the planning 
and training and to reduce the amount 
of travel time required, the Utah and 
Wyoming teams met in Laramie, 
Wyoming, and the Colorado and 
New Mexico teams met in a moun- 
tain lodge (Stoneleigh) near Denver. 

The general objectives of these in- 
stitutes were: 


1. To develop plans for holding 
community adult education confer- 
ences. 

2. To prepare each of the partici- 
pants for his role as a consultant at 
the community conferences. 

3. To develop specific plans for 
covering the selected communities in 
each state where conferences were to 
be held and to assign consultant teams 
to initiate these conferences. 

4. To develop procedures for uni- 
form reporting’ of the community 
conferences. 

5. To develop a team spirit among 
those attending the institutes. 

6. To lay the basis for follow-up 
planning and training by the partici- 
pants in order to insure continuity 
and maximum learning from the 
project. 

Since a number of specialized con- 
ference and consultation skills were 
involved, the Project Committee in- 
vited some outside resource persons 
to serve in a training capacity at the 
two institutes. They included Jack 
R. Gibb, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of 
Richard Beckhard, Executive Direc- 
tor, Conference Counselors,  Inc., 
New York City; and Warren H. 
Schmidt, Area Project Coordinator. 
Clarence Jayne, 
Chairman, served as over-all Chair- 
man of both institutes. 

Although the exact time pattern 
varied in the Laramie and Stoneleigh 
institutes, the program for each in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Orientation to the Project. 

2. Clarification of the Project plan 
and further definition of purposes of 
the Community Conferences. 

3. Identification of problems and 


Colorado; 


Project Committee 
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obstacles in carrying out the Project. 

4. Demonstration and practice in 
dealing with the problems identified. 

5. Setting timetables for holding 
community conferences. 

6. Setting up reporting procedures. 

7. Planning for follow-up training 
of consultant teams. 

8. Evaluation. 

At the close of both institutes, there 
was an almost unanimous feeling 
among the participants that this was 
an extremely Project, 
that the institutes had given a great 
deal of help to the consultant teams, 
and that the experience ahead would 
be personally profitable and interest- 


ing. 


worthwhile 


preparation of materials 

In order to support the efforts of 
the consultant teams, several docu- 
ments were prepared during the 
course of the Project. These are des- 
cribed briefly below: 

Put Your Community on_ the 
Map: A four-page brochure, 5¥,” x 
84%”, describing the purpose of the 
Mt.-Plains Project, what local leaders 
could do to implement the Project in 
their communities, and where to write 
for further information. This bro- 
chure was used by consultant teams 
in introducing the Project to a local 
convener, and in many cases the con- 
vener enclosed one of the brochures 
with each invitation to participants. 

Handbook for Community Con- 
ference Consultants: A 21-page man- 
ual summarizing the plans and pro- 
cedures discussed at the Laramie and 
Stoneleigh institutes. It included the 
following: background of the Proj- 
ect; how a conference might help a 
typical community; description of 


a community conference (purpose, 
sample agenda, who comes, etc.); 
role of the consultant teams; flow 
chart of a typical conference; names 
and addresses of consultant teams. 
The Handbook also included some 
forms and checklists to be used by 
the consultants. 

Newsletters: During the course of 
the Project, two Newsletters were 
published—for the double purpose of 
keeping consultant teams informed of 
one another’s activities and inform- 
ing the general adult education pop- 
ulation of Project progress. 

Consultants Kit of Resource Ma- 
terials: This Kit included a wide va- 
riety of materials such as: “Tips for 


Conference Consultants”; a sample 


community calendar; booklets on 
how to form community councils and 
what some communities have done 
for themselves; examples of commu- 
nity adult education programs from 
various cities; a description of na- 
tionally-developed “package” 
grams and where to obtain further in- 
formation about them, etc. 


pro- 


problems and obstacles 


selecting consultant teams 

Four kinds of difficulty have been 
recognized in the selection and _ re- 
cruiting of individuals for the com- 
munity teams. These 
were: (1) lack of information about 
desirable candidates, (2) communica- 
tion to desirable candidates of ideas 
concerning purposes of the Project 
and general pattern of procedure, (3) 
establishment of an understanding of 
responsibility being assumed without 
so frightening candidate that he 
would refuse to participate, (4) to 


consultant 
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convince busy people that the Proj- 
ect was important enough to justify 
their participation. It may be well to 
comment briefly on each of these 
four difficulties. 

In each state the Project committee 
member responsible for selecting the 
community consultants in that state 
felt that he had but little information 
about individuals, particularly non- 
professionals, in his state who would 
make good consultants. As a result, 
the community consultant teams in- 
cluded fewer non-professional edu- 
cators than had _ been originally 
planned. Even the non-professional 
educators were on the whole from 
groups such as librarians, health 
workers, welfare, etc., very closely 
related in background and training to 
the professional educators. Ap- 
parently lack of information about 
leaders in voluntary organizations 
caused them to be almost unrepre- 
sented. 

It would have been highly desir- 
able if a conference could have been 
held with each candidate invited to 
become a community consultant. Ex- 
perience demonstrated that attempts 
to explain by letter the overall pat- 
tern of the Project and its objectives 
were not very successful. 

A closely related 
making each candidate aware of the 
fact that a very real responsibility 
was involved in becoming a commu- 
nity consultant—a responsibility that 
would require several days in train- 
ing conferences and many hours of 
work in preparing for, and participa- 
ting in, local community conferences. 
When this responsibility was not 
made clear, some individuals arrived 
at the training-planning clinic only to 


difficulty was 


discover that for one reason or an- 
other it would be impossible for them 
to actually do the job of a com- 
munity consultant. 

The final difficulty listed above, 
convincing busy people that the Proj- 
ect was important enough to justify 
their participation, could have been 
overcome to a greater extent had in- 
terviews with desired candidates been 
possible. Considering the fact that in 
most cases the only approach to a de- 
sired candidate was by means of a 
letter, it seems rather remarkable that 
so many busy people were interested 
enough to participate. 


promoting community conferences 

Five different types of difficulty 
were experienced in promoting com- 
munity 
four-state area. (1) Some community 
consultant teams failed to function, 
(2) In some communities the leaders 
contacted indicated they felt there 
would be no interest in such a con- 
ference or that the time was not ap- 


conferences throughout the 


propriate, (3) In some areas consul- 
tants have made a start but have been 
too busy to complete their assign- 
ment, (4) In some 


hesitated to 


situations local 


leaders have promote 


conferences until they had approval 
of higher school or state officials, (5) 
In some communities consultant teams 
found it difficult to locate a 


convener because of lack of informa- 


logical 


tion and contacts. 
As will be seen in Table III, nine 
community consultants failed for one 
reason or another to undertake, or 
at least to report, any activities after 
the Laramie and Stoneleigh Confer- 
ences. While the real reason for any 


individual to fail to take an active part 
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in the Project after these training ses- 
sions cannot be judged with any de- 
gree of certainty, there are some 
facts known which suggest that the 
following factors may be involved. 

First, several hold important and 
exacting administrative positions and 
probably were not able to find the 
time necessary to plan and promote 
what was, for them, a new sort of 
enterprise. 

Second, several were never entirely 
convinced of the soundness and ef- 
fectiveness of the Project approach. 
They were inclined to be critical dur- 
ing the sessions and probably never 
in their own minds made any com- 
mitment to the Project. 

Third, in one situation at least, it 
was found that an educational institu- 
tion in the team area indicated that 
it felt adult education planning in 
that region was its responsibility and 
that it would not welcome com- 
munity conferences to discuss the 
problem. 

The second difficulty in promoting 
community conferences grew out of 
the fact that some leaders contacted 
felt that there would be no interest 
or that the time was not appropriate. 
In one community a preliminary con- 
ference was held with the mayor, the 
superintendent of schools, and the 
president of the ministerial associa- 
tion. This group was of the opinion 
that while they recognized consider- 
able duplication of effort among or- 
ganizations and a problem of juvenile 
delinquency no one was doing much 


about, there would be general resent- 
ment if there was any attempt made 
to coordinate or cooperate. They said 
they felt people were pretty well sat- 
isfied with things as they were and 


would rather have each organization 
free to do as it pleased even though 
this was wasteful of effort and often 
ineffective. They were quite sure any 
out-of-town consultants would get a 
rather cool reception. 

In another community the school 
administration was under great pres- 
sure and it was felt that a community 
conference on adult education would 
be certain to become involved in the 
general conflict. In another the su- 
perintendent was promoting a much 
needed campaign for new buildings 
and until this was finished he wished 
no other major educational ideas pro- 
moted. In still another the adminis- 
tration was to change at the end of 
the year and it was thought better 
to wait until the new superintendent 
was on the job. 

A third difficulty grew out of the 
fact that many of the consultants 
were very busy people with heavy 
regular job assignments. In some 
cases individuals whose high level of 
commitment had been demonstrated 
by planning and conducting a success- 
ful conference found it impossible to 
promote additional conferences on 
the schedule originally proposed. The 
fact that some five conferences have 
been scheduled to be held during the 
next couple of months, (November 
and December, 1954) and that in at 
least two states some teams with the 
backing of local extension divisions 
plan to continue holding conferences 
even after this phase of the Mountain- 
Plains Project is formally closed, in- 
dicates that the pressure of other 
duties rather than lack of enthusiasm 
has reduced the number of confer- 
ences held by a number of teams. 

In a few situations conferences 
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were delayed for a time or were not 
held because local leaders wished to 
have the project formally approved 
by state officials before they would 
participate. This difficulty was ex- 
perienced only in one state and was 
removed by having a committee pre- 
sent the project for approval to the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

In a number of situations the con- 
sultants found it difficult to make 
progress in specific communities be- 
cause they did not know a logical 
convener and had no contacts in the 
community. In this situation it is 
most difficult to make headway with- 
out actually spending some time in 
the community, visiting with a num- 
ber of individuals and gathering in- 
formation about attitudes and inter- 
relationships. On the whole, 
munity consultants did not have the 
time or the resources to do this im- 
portant preliminary work. 


com- 


conducting of conferences 


On the whole, consultants expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with 
the conferences held. In their opinion 
participants, almost without excep- 
tion, were interested and cooperative. 
A study of conference reports  in- 
dicates three recognized difficulties, 
however, in conducting the confer- 
ences. (1) There was too often a 
lack of orientation concerning the 
purpose of the conference—sometimes 
a suspicion that an attempt was to 
be made to “sell” them something. (2) 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty was an 
unwillingness in many communities 
to assume any additional responsibil- 
ities. (3) In a few cases there was 
obviously organizational rivalry. 


The problem of providing more 

adequate pre-conference orientation 
prospective participants was dis- 

cussed at some length in December, 
1953 state meetings. The plan of 
sending a written invitation and of 
enclosing a copy of the brochure, 
Put Your Community on the Map, 
was agreed to. In some cases it was 
also possible to send a copy of the 
Mountain-Plains Newsletter. Sending 
this information has perhaps provided 
a more adequate orientation. 

In the December state meetings a 
number of consultants reported that 
in many 
questions were being 1 raised about the 
source of certain kinds of materials 
and services, 
in the group had the needed infor- 
mation. To help remedy this situation 
a packet of materials giving informa- 
tion of this kind was prepared and 
distributed to each community con- 
sultant. 

Over and over again consultants 
have reported that although groups 
have recognized community needs 
and may have suggested plans for 
meeting these needs, there is often a 
great unwillingness to assume any ad- 
ditional responsibility. There is a 
feeling expressed that if new jobs are 
to be done, we are the people who 
will have to do them, and we are al- 
ready too busy, and the town is al- 
ready over organized. 
this attitude was the most difficult 
problem, perhaps that conference 
consultants faced. 

A final difficulty grew out of ri- 
valry between groups. This rivalry 


community conferences 


and that often no one 


To overcome 


often did not become apparent until 
action programs were discussed. So 
long as the discussion was concerned 
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with generai problems, all was har- 
mony; but in some cases when specific 
proposals were there im- 
mediately developed conflicting 
points of view, growing out of vested 


made, 


interests, as to what action should be 
taken. In some cases proposals were 
definitely blocked, and in other cases 
decisions were postponed because of 
such conflicts. 

The fact that such conflicts occur 
in a conference is in one sense a good 
sign. It indicates that the group has 
dug beyond generalities and has be- 
come concerned with problems that 
are real. Conferences that are all har- 
mony and sweetness often never 
tackle any problems about which any- 
one is really concerned. 


results and findings 

An evaluation of the results of the 
Mountain-Plains Project in terms of 
the objectives established for it will 
be attempted in this section, followed 
by a consideration of some results 
and findings not closely related to 
the original objectives. 

To what degree did the Project 
make progress toward building an in- 
ventory of adult education needs in 
communities of over 2,500? 

By January 1, 1955, conferences 
were held in approximately 25 per 
cent of communities of over 2,500 in 
the four states. In each conference 
there was some discussion of com- 
munity needs. A few illustrations will 
make clearer the kinds of needs dis- 
cussed and reported. 

In one community it was felt that 
there was need for an expanded public 
school night class program and for 
developing a closer relationship be- 


tween the community and its trade 
area. In another, such needs as the 
following were listed: coordination 
of activities, more cultural opportu- 
nities, more Opportunity for creative 
self-expression, and some emphasis on 
courses or discussion groups dealing 
with such content areas as home and 
and family life and international un- 
derstanding. 

A third community listed closer 
area-community relations, more cul- 
tural opportunities, literary educa- 
cation, vocational education, and 
more emphasis on home and family 
life and on citizenship and govern- 
ment. 

In a fourth, the expressed need was 
for coordination of activities, closer 
area-community relations, and leader- 
ship training. In a fifth, it was felt 
that a survey was needed and perhaps 
a coordinating agency. A sixth said 
its greatest need was for some co- 
ordination of activities and for a com- 
munity clearing house for adult edu- 
cation. 

While such information coming 
from specific communities has con- 
siderable value for adult educators 
working on the regional or state level, 
it is possible that its greatest value is 
to the community group which ex- 
amined its own situation and formu- 
lated its important needs. In a sub- 
stantial number of cases this led to 
definite plans to meet the needs ex- 
pressed. 

It seems, then, that the Project has 
collected much valuable information 
about what community leaders in the 
area consider to be the needs of their 
communities. 

To what extent did the Project 
make progress toward building an in- 
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ventory of local resources available 
for adult education in each commu- 
nity, and in developing an awareness 
of the kinds of resources and services 
available from state, regional, and na- 
tional organizations? 

In practically all the community 
conferences there was a discussion of 
both local resources and those avail- 
able from state, regional, and na- 
tional Many communities 
felt that the resources of the public 
schools and other agencies need to be 
better known, and some have made 
plans for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of such information. In one 
community a program resource cen- 
ter is to be established in the County 
Library with assistance from the 
Chamber of Commerce in collecting 
information. In an- 


sources, 


the necessary 
other, a community organization serv- 
ice center is being planned in which 
a part-time secretary in the commu- 
nity college or Chamber of Com- 
merce will collect information about 
all types of local resources and will 
provide other kinds of service. 

The Project has apparently stimu- 
lated a great deal of interest in the 
four-state area in collecting and dis- 
seminating information about  re- 
sources. Plans are being developed in 
each state for clearing houses, and a 
number of communities are planning, 
or have already established, such 
services on the local level. 

To what extent did the Project de- 
velop an evaluation of the adult edu- 
cation programs which are presently 
functioning in each community in 
terms of overlapping activities, gaps 
in meeting needs, neglect of available 
resources, etc.? 

This will have been accomplished in 


25 percent of the communities of over 
2,500 in the four states. It was found 
that in 12 communities available re- 
sources of college and university ex- 
tension divisions were not being fully 
utilized. the local li- 
brary, the church, and the county 


In some cases, 


agent were listed as resources that 
should be used more. 

In some communities an inventory 
of local resources of various kinds has 
been made. An example is the Wal. 
senburg inventory of audio-visual ma- 
terials. In a number of conferences it 
was recognized that no coordinating 
agency existed, and in five confer- 
ences plans were made to provide 
this. Not a conference was held 
needs were not dis- 


which unmet 


cussed. As mentioned above, there 
was a great deal of concern expressed 
with regard to inadequate use of 
available resources. 

A study of conference reports in- 
dicates that from the st: andpoint of 
promoting a rather critical evaluation 
of present adult education programs, 
the Project has been successful. 

To what extent has the Project pro- 
vided a setting in which the partici- 
pants (of community conferences) 
can begin to plan cooperatively to 
serve better their community—per- 
haps through the formation of adult 
education councils or other organi- 
zations? 

An analysis of the reports from the 
community conferences indicates that 
much planning for cooperative action 
of various kinds did take place. Short 
quotations from some of these reports 
indicate something of the nature of 
these plans. 

“Discussed 
resource 


community activities 


calendar; inventory; co- 
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operation between groups in leader- 
ship training; ...” 

“During the meeting a recom- 
mendation was made that a repre- 
sentative from each of the presently 
active adult education programs visit 
other active groups to determine what 
was being done. This thought 
prompted discussion on a community 
council, but no definite action was 
taken.” 

“After discussion of some 
for cooperation, they 
themselves the Temporary Adult Ed- 
ucation Advisory Council for Wal- 
senburg (Colorado). A sub-commit- 
tee of eight was selected to study 
next steps and to arrange for a larger 
community meeting in December or 
January.” 

“Yes, through the organization of 
a community adult education advi- 
sory council, they planned the fol- 
lowing: (a) to organize a speakers 
bureau; (b) to reach every one of the 
89 clubs and organizations in town, 
(c) to add persons from two villages 


needs 
constituted 


in the county to the council; (d) to; 
list and classify community resources ~* 


in teacher personnel, equipment, lit- 
erature, visual aids, etc.; (¢) to or- 
ganize facilities for adult guidance. 

This is perhaps enough of a sam- 
pling to indicate that the community 
conferences did produce a situation 
where the need for cooperative ac- 
tion was evident and where planning 
for such action was stimulated. A re- 
view of the conference reports in- 
dicates that in about 58% of the 
communities where conferences were 
reported some definite plans were 
made for continued cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

Has the Mowuntain-Plains Project 


increased the membership in the 
Mountain-Plains Adult Education As- 
sociation? This is a question which 
cannot be answered directly because 
at the time the project started, the 
Mountain-Plains Association was 
newly organized, had no member- 
ship dues, and no way of de- 
fining its membership. The history of 
the Association during its first year 
indicates that it was greatly influenced 
and strengthened by the Project. 

Has the Project led to the organi- 
zation of state associations in Utah 
and Wyoming and strengthened state 
councils in Colorado and New Mex- 
ico? A_ state association is being 
formed in Utah. An organization 
meeting was held in Salt Lake and a 
constitution was adopted. Leadership 
in this movement came from those 
who had been active in the Project. 

In Wyoming there has been dis- 
cussion of an association, but the great 
distances between small communities 
has caused question as to 
whether an association could function 
effectively. Plans are now being made 
for an adult education council to 
bring together the administrative 
heads of those organizations actively 
engaged in adult education. Such a 
council will probably be organized 
in the near future. 

It is difficult to measure the effect 
of the Project upon the state organi- 
zations in Colorado and New Mexico. 
Those in leadership positions in these 
state associations report that the 
Project has had a stimulating influence 
on their organizations. 

Has the Project led to better com- 
munications among adult educators in 
the region? 

There is no question that adult edu- 


some 
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cators in the four states know each 
other much better today as a result 
of the Project, and are much better 
informed regarding adult education 
activities in the four states. 

In addition to improvement in the 
interstate Communication among adult 
educators, we have some evidence 
that communication was improved 
among adult educators within each 
state. At least it is clear that the con- 
sultants saw improved communication 
within the state as one of the major 
outcomes of the Project.* Of 34 re- 
spondents to follow-up 
naires, 26 made definite mention of 
improved intra-state communication 
as one of the three major positive out- 
comes of the study. Typical com- 
ments were that there now was a 
“better feeling community 
groups”, “a feeling that local adult 
education people can coordinate their 
efforts with greater ease”, “an in- 
terest in working together”, and “an 
increased awareness on the part of 
the Board of Education of the adult 
education Communica- 
tion is a many-faceted problem. There 
is evidence that it was improved 
many levels. 

To what extent did the Project 
succeed in creating a pool of 48 
trained and experienced conference 
consultants in the region? 

As indicated in Table III, 48 indi- 
viduals were recruited to act as com- 
munity consultants. Of these, 45 par- 
ticipated in three days of training and 
planning activities at either Laramie 
or Stoneleigh—in other words, a pool 
of 45 trained potential community 
consultants was established. Of these 


question- 


among 


movement”. 


45 potential consultants, 39 found it 
possible to participate in the proce- 
dures xequired to locate local con- 
veners and to promote the holding of 
community conferences. All of these 
39 thus secured some experience in 
making community contacts. Of the 
39 who attempted to find conveners 
and set up conferences, 29 were suc- 
cessful, and held from one to six con- 
ferences. These 29 might be called 
the core of trained and experienced 
consultants in that they participated 
and played important roles in all 
phases of the Project from the initial 
training to acting as consultants in 
one or more conferences. Nine of the 
individuals who attended the train- 
ing sessions reported no further ac- 
tivities. 

Thus, the objective of forming a 
pool of 48 trained and experienced 
consultants was not entirely reached. 
It is perhaps safe to say that a pool 
of 39 trained and committed consul- 
tants was formed, all of whom had 
some experience; and that a pool 
29 trained individuals with experience 
in all phases of the promotion and 
conduct of community 
was formed. 

At the training institute at Laramie 
and Stoneleigh, the groups planned 
questionnaires to collect data upon 
any changes that might take place in 
attitudes, diagnostic skills, perceptions 
of the consultant role, and perceptions 
of the role of adult education in the 
community. It will be informative to 
analyze the results of these question- 
naires for indications that the train- 
ing and experience did indeed affect 
the attitudes, perceptions and skills 


conferences 


*Jack R. Gibb, Perception and Attitude Change as a Function of a Four-State Community 
Development Program. Mimeographed manuscript, publication pending. 
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of the consultants. Three question- 
naires were administered. One was 
given at the close of the training in- 
stitutes in the Fall of 1953. The same 
form (with tense changes in the verbs 
only) was given as a follow-up in 
May of 1954. Another new question- 
naire was mailed to consultants in 
November of 1954. 

The questionnaires were coded and 
analyzed to determine what changes 
occurred in ability to diagnose the 
conference situation. Diagnostic sen- 
sitivity was seen as a significant con- 
sultant skill. The respondents were 
asked to “list and rank in order the 
three obstacles or blocks that you 
anticipate (or were confronted with) 
in handling the community confer- 
ence.” (In each case the consultants 
were asked to think of a specific lo- 
cale or one of their conferences.) The 
answers to the follow-up question- 
naire, reported in Table IV, indicate 
in general that the consultants became 
more reality-centered in their diag- 
noses. 

Many signs can be seen in the re- 
plies that consultants learned a great 
amount from the experience and from 
the training-planning. The planning 
seemed to prepare them adequately 
for some factors, and not for others. 
Actual experience in the conference 
brought in additional reality factors. 
It may be that this indicates clearly 
the need for both training and ex- 
perience in this kind of program. 
Signs of reality-centeredness are seen 
in the decreasing emphasis upon some 
physical factors, such as distance and 
time, and the increasing awareness of 
such factors as weather and physical 
facilities; in the increased awareness 
of the importance of establishing ade- 


quite relationships with the existing 
organizational and power structure of 
the community, in the increasing 
awareness of the need for building in 
provisions for follow-up action; in 
the recognition that apathy and in- 
difference are factors that are in- 
cidental to other reality factors, and 
not basic if proper planning is done, 
in a dropping out of concern for get- 
ting the “right” person and a growing 
concern for briefing and training the 
person who is obtained for the con- 
vener position. In general, the ques- 
tionnaire responses indicated the sig- 
nificance of both training and ex- 
perience in preparation for com- 
munity action. Experience and train- 
ing in this instance led to greater 
reality-centeredness and more ade- 
quate planning. 

Responses to the question: “What 
should be the ultimate, long-time aim 
of adult education in the community 
in which you work?” indicated some 
significant changes in general atti- 
tudes. Consultants became more in- 
volved in adult education as a pro- 
fessional field. They tended to 
broaden their perspective on what 
adult education could become. Some 
began by seeing adult education as 
largely a matter of curricular pro- 
grams, and came to see adult edu- 
cation as a community action pro- 
gram or a set of broad forces for so- 
cial change. Some began by seeing 
adult education as a program to bring 
education to the community and 
came to see adult education as a pro- 
cess of satisfying community needs 
and helping communities to find their 
own solutions to their perceived prob- 
lems. Some began by seeing adult 
education as an organized effort to 
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“inspire” or manipulate people and 
came to see adult education as an in- 
trinsic community Attitude 
change, then, seemed to be a sig- 
nificant by-product of the whole 
project. Many of the 
though by no means all, now have 
attitudes that will make them better 
servants of the communities in which 
they work. 

Another significant 
dicated in the responses was a chang- 
ing conception of the role of the con- 
sultant in the community conference 
or in community action in general. 
Answers to questions such as, “What 
specific tasks do you expect to per- 
form?” indicated that many of the 
consultants, particularly the 28 who 


force. 


consultants, 


change in- 


replied to the third questionnaire, 
came to see themselves in a much dif- 
ferent light than they did prior to ex- 
perience and training. An analysis of 
these role conceptions indicates that 
many of the consultants see them- 
selves more realistically. Other con- 
sultants made little or no change in 
their role conceptions. We have little 
evidence as to the actual behavior of 
the consultants except that we can 
roughly correlate these role concep- 
tions with the conference reports. In 
general, within the limits of the un- 
reliability of such 
there is indication that those who saw 


gross estimates, 
their roles as resource advisors on 
methodology turned in reports of 
more successful conferences than did 
those who saw their role as one of 
prodding others to action. 

The evidence we have available in- 
dicates that the majority of the con- 
sultants who participated in both the 
training institutes and the conference 
experiences made significant changes 


in attitude, in diagnostic skills, in per- 
ceptions of the consultant role, and in 
perceptions of the role of adult edu- 
cation in the community. We have 
high confidence that the four states 
now have several community resource 
people who are better trained and 
more experienced in conference plan- 
ning and community action as a re- 
sult of the Project. 

Did the Project result in the prep- 
aration of a training handbook on 
how to stimulate cooperative com- 
munity adult education? 

In October 1953, a handbook was 
prepared by Warren Schmidt and 
distributed to all Community Con- 
sultants. 
portant findings of the Laramie and 
Stoneleigh Institutes, and 
other information helpful to those 


It reported the more im- 
included 


who planned to act as conference 
consultants. 
who attended the state meetings in 
December reported that this hand- 
book had veen very helpful. 
Another publication which grew 
out of the Mt.-Plains Project and re- 


Community consultants 


flects the consultants experience is a 
handbook on planning and conduct- 
ing fact-finding conferences, now be- 
ing prepared for publication by the 
Adult Education Association. 

The final increase 
membership in the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. 
which 


objective, to 


A., is one 
cannot be evaluated on the 
basis of present information. It is 
known that some individuals did be- 
come members after having attended 
the Laramie and Stoneleigh confer- 
ences. It is doubtful if any members 
were secured directly as a result of 
community conferences because, so 
far as Is known, no mention of join- 
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ing the A.E.A. was made in any of 
these conferences. 


additional outcomes 


Now for a brief comment on out- 
comes of the Project not adequately 
covered by a consideration of prog- 
ress toward stated objectives. 

First, the Project seems to have 
demonstrated that fact-finding con- 
ferences are effective in stimulating a 
critical examination of local commu- 
nity needs, and that they often lead 
to the making of rather definite co- 
operative plans to meet these needs. 

Second, the project made commu- 
nity leaders more conscious of the 
many educational resources available 
in the area. In response to the ques- 
tion, “List very carefully what you 
consider to be the three most im- 
portant your 
successful conference”, 22 of 34 con- 
sultants reported “increased aware- 
ness of services and resources in the 
state and in the community”. Several 
mentioned that school officials and 
government agency people had _ be- 


outcomes of most 


come more aware of the various ac- 
tivities carried on by adult educators 
and were more aware of adult edu- 
cation as a field of activity. 

Third, there is evidence that there 
is need of follow-up to the original 
conferences. In many cases good 
plans were made, but there have been 
no reports to indicate that the pro- 
posed plans were actually carried out. 
The communities most has 
happened in the way of follow-up ac- 
tivities have been those in which one 
of the community consultants lived. 
This suggests that it may be as im- 
portant to train a team of leaders in 
each community as to provide out- 
side consultant help. It also suggests 
on the 
state level, and are thus able to re- 


where 


that consultants who work 
turn frequently to communities where 
conferences have been held, may be 
especially valuable. 

Finally, this Project demonstrated 
how national, regional, and state com- 
mittees can plan and work together in 
helping community leaders to im- 
prove adult education activities. 


TABLE | 
SUMMARY OF INFORMATION CONCERNING COMMUNITY CONSULTANTS 
Number of  Profes Non Pro Local Regional State 
State Consultants sional fessional Men Women Level Level Level 
Colorado 1 7 4 7 4 7 4a 0 
New Mex CC | 3 5 8 6 7 6 | 6 
Utah 13 12 | 10 3 5 2 6 
Totals 48 31 17 3] 17 2\ 11 16 
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TABLE II 


INFORMATION. CONCERNING NUMBER OF CONFERENCES AND 
OTHER MEETINGS HELD BY EACH OF FOUR STATES 


\ rainin ot 

No No. Con No. Other Attendance J 


52 132 
| 26 66 
2 0* 173 173 
10 2! 168 259 


Colorado 2 
New Mexico | 
Utah | 
Wyoming 2 


ny > 


Te tal 
Reported 6 28 23 419 630 


*Reports show several were planned but have no information as to whether they were actually held 


TABLE Ill 


ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNITY CONSULTANTS 


“ot Number of Number of Number no? 

State C heat Aor Consultants Consultants Holding Con With No 
> 3 4 Listed n Training Who Held ferences Who Activity 
Institute Conferences Were Active Reported 


Colorado iI V1 6 3 2 
New Mexicc 13 10 ] 2 4 
Utah 13 13 8 3 2 
Wyoming 11 11 8 2 | 
Totals 48 45 29 10 9 
MAJOR OBSTACLES SEEN BY CONSULTANTS 
(IN ORDER OF PRIORITY) 
Before Experience with Conferences After Experience with Conferer 
1. Time and distance factors. 1. Conflicts with interests of established or 
ganizations. 
>. Getting the right person to lead the group 2. General suspiciousness at the tant 
or serve as convener. and their motives for coming nt the 
community 
3. Conflicts with interests of established 3. Time, distance, and weatt act 
ganizations. 
4. General indifference and apathy on the 4. The behavior of the chairman or discussior 
part of community members leader as a result of poor briefing by cor 
su tar te 
5. Difficulty of getting a representative group 5. Difficulty of getting a representative group 
of community participants. of community participants 
6. Difficulty of finding ways of assessing com 6. Difficulty of getting interest and involve 
munity needs ment in specific follow-up action plans 
7. General problems of running the discussior 7. Inadequate physical arrangements for hold 
at the conference. ing conferences 


tee 


adult students and their teachers 


— a study based on six communities — 


Edward B. Olds 


Author of Financing Adult Education 
in America’s Public Schools 
and Community Councils 


Adult education in public schools 
is now found in nearly all cities in 
the U. S. with a population over 
100,000. However, there are great 
differences between cities in the 
nature of the adult education pro- 
gram, the extent to which various 
population segments are involved, the 
percentage of adults enrolled, and 
how the program is financed. Facts 
concerning such matters were re- 
cently obtained and published.* 

It is important to know the kinds 
of people participating in adult ed- 
ucation as compared to the kinds of 
adults in the general population of 
the community. Do low income peo- 
ple attend more or less, proportion- 
ately, 
Does adult education attract the col- 
lege graduates to a greater extent 
than those with only a grade school 
education? What are the reasons peo- 
ple go back to school? With such 
information better policies can be 
made with respect to tuition fees, lo- 
cation of programs, and ways of at- 
tracting various kinds of people. 

Another series of questions relates 
to the teachers of adults. How much 
preparation have they received for 
this specialized type of work? How 
old are they? To what extent are 


than middle income people? 


they aware of the need for special 
training? Such questions are impor- 
tant for improving the quality of 
adult education. 

While it would be desirable to 
have accurate information to answer 
these questions from every adult 
school in the country, the cost of 
com ilation would be enormous. 
Within the limited resources of the 
Finance Study it was possible to as- 
semble data made available by six 
reasonably typical public school adult 
education 
Table 1, these schools varied widely 
in size, percentage of income from 
fees and percentage of adult popu- 
lation enrolled. Since in three of the 
six schools about half or more of the 
support was obtained from fees, while 
in the other three less than 10 per cent 
of the support came from fees, it 
should be possible, in data from these 
gross dif- 

resulting 


programs. As shown in 


schools, to observe any 
ferences in participation 
from the effect of fees. 


the adult students 

One of the simplest measures of 
While it 
would be very expensive to obtain 
completely accurate and reliable in- 
come data on the students, and par- 


economic status is income. 


*Edward B. Olds, Financing Adult Education in America’s Public Schools and Community 
Councils, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 743 North Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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TABLE | 


SELECTED FACTS ABOUT SIX PUBLIC ADULT SCHOOLS PROVIDING DATA 
ON THEIR STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND POPULATION 


Total Per Cent Per Cent of 
Individuals Population of Adult Income from 
City Enrolled of School Population Tuition or 
District Enrolled* Fees 
Fee supported schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 15,738 914,808 2.4° 57.7% 
Highland Park, Mick 6,673 46,393 20.5 58.8 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 1,518 30,229 fox 100.0 
Low fee schools 
Baltimore, Md. 18,260 949,708. 2.8 0.7 
Sacramento, Calif 13,079 137,572 19.2 9.2 
Vallejo, Calif. 7,797 80,000** 13.9 4.7 


*Adult population estimated as 70% 


**Population of area served as reported by sct 


ticularly on the total adult popula- 
tion, it is possible to make rough 
comparisons between income for 1953 
reported by a’ sample of the students, 
and 1949 incomes reported to the 
U. S. Census Bureau in the 1950 cen- 
sus. It is evident from Table 2 that 
incomes of students 
more like the average incomes of the 


a verage were 


»f total population 


ool systen 


population in the low fee schools 
than in the fee supported schools 
with the exception of Vallejo. 

The data suggest that fee charging 
has some small effect in reducing the 
participation of low income people. 
However, since the difference is not 
pronounced, it would seem likely that 
there are many other factors besides 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE INCOMES OF STUDENTS*** AND AVERAGE INCOME 
OF THE POPULATION IN FEE SUPPORTED SCHOOLS AND LOW FEE SCHOOLS 


Median Ince Median Income in Rat of Median 
n 1953 of 1949 of Families ident Income 
City Families of and Individuals in to Median Popu- 
Adult Students the Local Populatio lation Ir e 
Fee Supported Schools 
Cleveland, Ohi $4,860 $3,180 1.53 
Highland Park, Mich 4.970 3340 1.49 
Oak Ridge, Tenr 5.940 ) 1.47 
Low Fee Schools 
Baltimore, Md 3,900 2,810 1.39 
Sacramento, Calif 4,350 3,330 1.31 
Vallejo, Calif. 4.6/0 2,730 1.71 
***Data on students in this and subsequent tables based questionnaires returned by 1,835 


students in a cross section of 14 or 15 


adult classes in each school. 
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fees limiting the attendance of people 
unable to afford fee payments. 

The contrasts are seen more clearly 
when it is realized that in an average 
city, Cleveland, while 46.1 per cent 
of the population was in families with 
incomes under $3,000, only 11.7 per 
cent of the adult students in 
families with incomes under $3,000. 
In 


was 


Baltimore, where no fees were 
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charged, while 53.7 per cent of the 
population was in the under $3,000 
classification, 28.6 per cent of the 
students was in this income group. 
Differentials were even less between 
the fee and low fee schools in the 
extent to which people with low ed- 
ucation were enrolled in adult schools. 
The actual percentages of students 
and the adult population with less 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF ADULT STUDENTS AND THE POPULATION IN 
THREE FEE SUPPORTED SCHOOLS AND THREE LOW FEE SCHOOLS 


Per Cent with Less Than One 
Median Years of Schooling Year High School Education 
City Adult Adult Adult Adult 
Students Population Ratio Students Population Ratio 
Fee Sur ported Schools 
Cleveland 12.3 94 1.31 46.2°/ 4.\ 
Highland Park 12.3 10.8 1.14 10.4 37.5 3.6 
Oak Ridge 12.6 12.5 1.0 8.2 21.5 2.6 
Low Fee Schools 
Baltimore 11.7 8.6 1.36 28.5 54.2 1.9 
Sacramento 12.4 12.0 1.03 7.8 31.7 4.\ 
Vallejo 12.6 11.3 1.12 10.0 34.3 3.4 
TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF ADULT STUDENTS 


IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


AND POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER IN THE SAME OCCUPATIONS 


Pe Cent in Selected Higher Per Cent in Selected 
Stat O ipations Lower Status Occupatior 
Clerical Semi-Skilled 
City Professionals Craftsmen Workers Workers Laborers 
Enroll. Pop. Enroll. Pop. Enroll. Pop. Enroll. Pop. Enroll. Pop 
Fee Supported hools 
Cleveland 8.7 3.9 | 24.2 9.5 14,7 8.6 7.4 14.7 9.1 3.9 
Highland Park 7.5 6.7 6.9 8.7 | 28.9 10.7 5.8 14.2 5.8 2.0 
Oak Ridge 11.9 17.0 8.8 10.0 | 23.4 9.8 5 6.4 3.8 19 
Low Fee Schools 
Baltimore 6.6 4.6 15.2 79 14.5 8.2 6.6 10.8 4.6 4.3 
Sacramento 12.5 6.7 | 18.4 741 164 12.7 | 11.8 6.0 3.6 2.7 
Vallejo 79 a 8 22.2 9.7 5.8 5.6 15.9 §.5 2.6 2.6 
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than one year of high school educa- 
tion are shown in Table 3. It is appar- 
ent that in community adult 
schools were successful in 
reaching persons with no high school 
training as they were in reaching the 
people with at least some high school 
education. 


each 
not as 


Data on the occupations of adult 
students compared with data on occu- 
pations of the population showed 
that comparatively high status work- 
ers such as professionals, craftsmen, 
involved 
proportionately more than the low 


and clerical workers were 


status occupational groups such as 


laborers and semi-skilled workers in 
four of the six schools. 
In drawing conclusions from the 


foregoing data, it must be kept in 
mind that there are many sources of 
error and confusing factors. The size 
of the sample of students in adult 
classes was so small that differences 
must be large to be interpreted as 
significant. Classification by occupa- 
tion is a highly technical problem to 


we 


The self- 
occupa- 


achieve strict comparability. 
classification against listed 
tional categories has many _possibili- 
ties for error. 

There was no clear pattern ex- 
plaining the differences between the 
age, sex, nativity, and marital status 
of the students and similar charac- 
teristics of the adult population. In 
all six schools, students were concen- 
trated most heavily in the age groups 
18 to 39. The tendency was for per- 
sons 18 to 19 years old to be most 
heavily enrolled to 
number in the population. Only in- 
significant numbers of persons 60 and 
over were enrolled despite the wide- 


in relation the 


spread discussion of the need for pro- 
viding education for the aging. 

Men students predominated over 
women in Cleveland, Sacramento, 
and Vallejo. On the other hand, 
Highland Park about three-fourths of 
the students were women. 

In the four cities (Cleveland, High- 
land Park, Vallejo) 
which had 10 per cent or more of 


Sacramento, 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF ORGANIZED PARTICIPATION OF ADULT STUDENTS 
IN FEE SUPPORTED AND LOW FEE SCHOOLS 


Per Cent of Students 


Per Cent of Students Wha Were Officers of 
Cit 4 ¢ ina to Cor mittee Chairmen 
y ging 
Ne ns in Organizations 
Fee Supported Sct Is 
Cleveland 32.0 20.0 
Highland Park 46.3 19.1 
Oak Ridge 44.7 22.0 
3 
Low Fee Schools 
Baltimore 39.3 24.2 
Secramento 46.8 16.4 
Vallejo 45.0 19.0 
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the population foreign-born, adult 
schools failed to involve proportion- 
gn-born students 
as native-born students. Oak Ridge 
and _ Baltimore, there were 


comparatively few foreign-born in 


ately as many forei 
where 


the population, involved a relatively 
high proportion in adult classes. 

Did adult students in fee supported 
schools differ considerably from those 
in low fee schools in their participa- 
tion in organizations? As shown in 
Table 5, there was no pronounced 
difference observed. 

Another indication of status is pro- 
vided by the length of time the stu- 
dents had lived in their communities. 
The median length of time for stu- 
dents in two fee supported schools 
was 17 years or more (Cleveland, 20; 
Highland Park, 17), but students in 
one of the low fee schools were quite 
(Baltimore, 18.8) in this re- 
gard. The other three communities 
were either a recently developed war 
production town (Oak Ridge, 4.9) or 
California 


similai 


communities which are 


known to have considerable immigra- 
tion (Sacramento, 7.9; Vallejo, 6.9). 
Consequently, no definite conclusions 
can be drawn as to whether new- 
comers attend adult classes more or 
less than lifetime residents. 

In the discussion of fee charging, 
people often lose sight of the fact that 
there are other costs incurred by stu- 
dents participating in adult classes be- 
sides fees. Table 6 shows that there 
was no pronounced difference be- 
tween the fee supported and low fee 
schools in such expenditures, even 
though there was a very large dif- 
ference in expenditures for fees. 

Another indication of seriousness 
of purpose on the part of adult stu- 
dents is the time spent in travelling 
to and from class as well as the time 
spent in class. It was found that the 
median number of minutes spent in 
travel ranged from 20.8 in Oak Ridge 
to 30 in Cleveland. This time added 
to that actually spent in class suggests 
a sizeable investment in adult educa- 
tion. There were no noticeable dif- 


TABLE 6 


COMPARISON OF STUDENT PAYMENTS IN CONJUNCTION WITH ADULT 
CLASSES IN FEE SUPPORTED AND LOW FEE SCHOOLS 


Expenditures 


for Books Expenditures for Expenditures 

City Supplies, et Transportation to for Tuition or 
for the Cc Se and from Class* Registration Fees 

Fee Supr orted Sc hoc ls 

Cleveland $5.75 $8.00 $ 8.56 

Highland Park 3.48 5.56 7.70 

Oak Ridge 3.24 4.80 13.40 

Low Fee Schools 

Bal re 2 66 5 70 

Sacramento 3.69 7.20 1.37 

Vallejo 5.36 7.60 1.71 


*Assuming an average of 20 sessions per course 
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ferences between the fee supported 
and low fee schools in the average 
time spent travelling to and from 
school. 

What do data on student motives 
show with respect to differences be- 
tween fee supported and low fee 
schools? Table 7 shows that “educa- 
tional advancement” reasons for en- 
rollment, “public affairs training”, 
and “Americanization” were some- 
what more important among the stu- 
dents in the low fee than in the fee 
supported schools. On the other hand, 
“learning a leisure time skill” and 
“recreation” reasons were more im- 
portant in the fee programs. Some of 
these differences might be explained 
by the fact that it is more difficult 
to make courses in public affairs train- 
ing interesting and attractive to peo- 
ple than hobby or arts and crafts 
courses. People can be found who will 
pay fees to learn some handicraft, but 
very few will pay fees to be educated 
for civic participation. Unless adult 
schools are subsidized, they tend to 
conduct courses which can be easily 
supported by fees even though they 
may be of more limited value to the 
community. 

While the data from this group of 
six schools cannot conclusive, 
there seems to be a lack of any clear- 
cut difference between the three fee 
supported and low fee schools. Fur- 
ther study involving more schools and 
larger samples of students in each 
school may reveal greater differences. 
However, the author of this paper 
believes that the major reasons for 
the low participation of low in- 
come, poorly educated people must 
be sought elsewhere than in fee charg- 
ing. The place at which the course 


is held, the way the course is organ- 
ized, the time of day, day of the 
week, and length of the course may 
all have some influence on_partici- 
pation. Most important is probably 
the personality of the teacher and his 
skill in meeting the real needs of 
adults. Accordingly, it seems impor- 
tant to examine data about the teach- 
ers of the 87 sample classes in the six 
adult schools. 


the teaching staffs 

These teachers were largely men 
(51 of the 87). Most of them (59) 
were between the ages of 30 and 49. 
More than half of the teachers were 
full-time employees of the school 
board, although usually in some other 
capacity than as teachers of adults, 
and some in other capacities than as 
teachers. Only 13 of the 87 teachers 
were self-employed or in business 
and industry. Most of the classes were 
concerned with vocational subjects 
(49), while there were 24 general 
academic courses and two fine arts 
courses. Six were concerned with arts 
and crafts, while four were in the 
field of Americanization aod elemen 
tary education. The other two were 
in the field of health, personal im- 
provement, driver or safety education. 

Most typically the teachers taught 
from three to four hours of adult 
classes per w eek (40 teachers). How- 
ever, 24 taught five to six hours, six 
taught seven to nine hours, and. nine 
taught 10 hours or more. Only seven 
taught one or two hours. 

With respect to pay, all but 12 
received $3.50 per hour or more, al- 
though only three received $4.50 an 
hour or more. 

Teaching competence is of course 
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TABLE 7 


COMPARISON OF REASONS FOR ENROLLMENT IN ADULT CLASSES 
IN FEE SUPPORTED AND LOW FEE SCHOOLS 


PER CENT OF ADULT STUDENTS 
CHECKING EACH REASON 
Fee Supported Schools Low Fee Schools 
High 
Cleve land Oak Balti- | Sacra- 
Peasons land Park Ridge more mento | Vallejo 
Vocationa 
Required to attend as a condition of my job 5.6 5.2 5.0 cf Vt.t 4 
Get ahead on my job or prepare for a new job 40.7 33.5 42.8 38.0 53.6 47.\ 
Increase my income or earn a better living 35.1 26.6 22.6 32.0 32.5 31.2 
Tota! 81.4 65.3 10.4 13.7 97.2 100.0 
Educational Advancement 
Get credit towards a high school diploma 13.0 13.3 5.0 30.4 25.7 10.6 
Prepare for college or other education 20.8 14.5 11.9 17.2 29.3 39.7 
Prepare myself for passing an examination 7.8 9.8 22.0 13.8 13.9 18.5 
Total 41.6 37.6 38.9 61.4 68.9 68.8 
Cultural development 
Just interested in a particular subject 35.1 28.3 22.6 20.0 20.4 3.8 
Broaden my outlook on life, get out f a rut 
sharper my intellectual powers become more 
sltured or enrich my living 35 27.7 34.0 37.5 i) 45.5 
Make some sense out of a puzzling world or de 
velop my philosoph y of living 39 3.5 8.1 25 90 
Total 14.\ 59.5 56.6 65.6 60.8 68.3 
International understanding 
Learn a toreiagn lanquage - i 2.0 0.7 0.5 
Learn about life in other countries 04 3 34 0.7 16 
Total ~ 0.4 40 5.4 1.4 2.1 
Americanizatior 
Learn to speak, read, or write English 1.2 16.3 5.0 1.6 
Learn about American customs and laws 0.4 4.6 6.5 1.9 9.0 
Total 0.4 5.8 22.8 12.9 10.6 
Publ sffairs trainina 
Understand s al pr blems in rw y city 2.3 0.6 3.5 1.4 5.3 
Learn how to improve my community, or be more 
active in civic affairs 1.3 4.0 0.6 9.5 43 10.1 
Learn how to be a better leader of a group 3.9 1.7 6.2 Vt. 4.8 
Total 2 1.2 19.2 20.2 
Social 
Meet people and make new friends 18.2 12.7 19.5 15.1 5.4 9.5 
Get ahead socially through education 9.1 8.1 7.5 17.8 93 15.3 
Learn how to get along better with people 43 64 44 10.1 12.9 19 
with fiend or friends 39 52 19 3.0 1 | 
Total 32 4 33 3 “Ab 0 28.7 332 
Health improvement 
Improve my health 09 1,2 3.7 0.7 1.6 
Learn how to care for sick people 0.4 1.2 4,| 0.7 
Prepare myself for old age 3.9 5.8 3.1 r 2.1 3.2 
Total §.2 8.2 | 10.5 3.5 4.8 
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TABLE 7 (con't) 


PER CENT OF ADULT STUDENTS 


asked on an anonymous questionnaire. 

It was found that most (48) of the 
teachers had not taught an adult 
class before 1950, and 30 not before 
1953. On the other hand, there were 
10 who had taught their first adult 
class 1940. With 
the number of classes taught, 36 had 
taught 10 or more classes and 22 had 
However, 15 had 
taught only one or two classes and 28 
had taught fewer than five. 

Only 41 the 87 
reported having had any specific in- 


before respect to 


taught 20 or more. 


out of teachers 
struction in adult education or related 
Twelve of these 41 had re- 


10 


subjects. 


ceived fewer than hours of in- 


CHECKING EACH REASON 
Fee Supported Schools Low Fee Si hools 
High 
Cleve-| land Oak | Balti- | Sacra 
Reasons land Park Ridge more mento | Valle 
Learning a leisure time skill 
Learning a skill in connection with a sport or hobby 
(or improving an old skill) 16.5 15.0 13.2 3.4 14.6 2.¢ 
Learn how to make better use of my leisure 20.3 16.2 18,7 11.8 11.8 8.5 
Get an outlet for my interest in creating or mak 
ing things 20.3 22.5 8.8 6.7 12.5 48 
Total 57.1 53.7 40.7 21.9 | 38.9 15.9 
Recreation 
Help me relax, be entertained, or amused Pe 16.2 16.4 5.4 7.9 4.8 
Just something to do in my spare time 11.3 11.6 2.5 6.5 5.0 5 
Total 29.0 27.8 18.9 11.9 12.9 10.6 
Family 
Another member of my family wanted me to enroll 4.8 5.2 8.8 3.4 3.6 2.1 
Prepare myself for home ownership or care of 
the home 3.9 3.5 1.9 6.0 2.5 3.2 
Learn how to take better care of my children or 
yet along better with my spouse 3.9 1.2 1.3 6.0 3.2 1.6 
Total 12.6 9.9 12.0 “15 4 9.3 6.9 
Other 
Describe in your own words 0.4 0.6 1.1 0.5 
Not reported 0.4 8.8 
Total 0.8 8.8 0.6 1.4 0.5 
difficult to measure objectively. To struction. In view of the fact that 
provide some indication of probable most teachers had not received proper 
competence, various questions were preparation for teaching adults, it 


might be presumed that in-service 
training would be developed. Accord- 
ingly, the 
asked: “During the last 12 months, 


following question was 
about how many clock hours of in- 
had in 


adult education exclusive of what was 


service training have you 


reported in the preceding question 


(include conferences, work shops, 
Only 36 
teachers had in- 


service training, and 19 had received 


teachers’ meetings, etc.)?” 


reported having 
fewer than 10 hours. 
What 
in more in-service training opportu- 
nities? Nearly three-fourths (63) felt 
that they 


was the interest of teachers 


needed more training or 
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guidance on how to work with or 
teach adults. Only one teacher felt 
that he had too much, and 15 felt 
that they had enough. 

Statistical analysis revealed a sign- 
ificant correlation between interest 
in more training opportunities and 
various factors such as length of time 
they had been teaching adult classes, 
number of adult education classes 
taught, and participation in training 
during the preceding 12 months. Evi- 
dently, it is the teacher with a broad 
experience background and consider- 
able training who is likely to sense 
the need for further professional 
development. 

Professional identification, as indi- 
cated by membership in the Adult 
Education Association of the U. S. A., 
was almost non-existent. Only one 
teacher reported such membership, al- 
though two teachers reported belong- 
ing to the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, an 
autonomous constituent of AEA. 
Seven were members of a state or 
regional adult education association, 
and three were members of a local 
adult education association. 

The teachers scored somewhat bet- 
ter on readership of adult education 
magazines. During the past year 28 
had read one or more issues of the 
professional journal, Aputt Epuca- 
TION, but only 12 had read one or 
more issues of Adult Leadership. 

It was thought that another indi- 
cation of professionalization might 
be the reading of books specifically 
related to adult education methods 
and principles. During the preceding 
year 29 teachers had read one or more 
such books. 

Another criterion of commitment 


to adult education as a movement 
was the amount of volunteer or un- 
paid time which teachers devoted to 
the adult education program of their 
school system. It was found that 32 
teachers had worked one or more 
hours on a volunteer basis. Only 
seven had worked 50 hours or more, 
while 10 had worked between 10 and 
49 hours. 

Statistical analysis established very 
significant relationships between read- 
ership of professional journals or 
books on adult education and aware- 
ness of need for more in-service 
training. A similar strong relationship 
was found between membership in 
professional associations and recogni- 
tion of training needs. 

Although the data obtained do not 
establish a causal relationship between 
these factors, it is fairly clear that 
there are a number of teacher char- 
acteristics which seem to appear in 
combination. The teacher with little 
experience and training in adult ed- 
ucation is not as likely to be a reader 
of professional literature and recog- 
nize a need for professional develop- 
ment as is the more experienced adult 
teacher. Efforts at recruitment in pro- 
fessional associations and the promo- 
tion of magazine subscriptions would 
more likely be 
teachers with considerable back- 
ground in the field than among new 
recruits. However, this is only the 
general pattern observed from. this 
rather small and unrepresentative sam- 
ple. Much more data are needed be- 
fore sound conclusions can be drawn. 


successful among 


How did teachers compare with 
their students in socio-economic sta- 
tus, age, Civic participation, and mo- 
bility? Comparisons were possible 
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because the teachers were asked to 
supply some of the same information 
as their students. The teachers tended 

be more homogeneous in income 
than were their students. There were 
only nine per cent of the teachers 
reporting incomes under $4,000 as 
contrasted with 17.5 per cent to 52.4 
per cent of the students.* On the 
upper end of the income scale there 
were only two per cent of the teach- 
ers with incomes of $10,000 or more 
as compared with from 1.6 to 9.9 per 
cent of the students. About half (48 
per cent) of the teachers had incomes 
between $5,000 and $6,999 as con- 
trasted with from 17.5 to 34.6 per 
cent of the students. 

All but six of the teachers had 
received some college education as 
compared with from 9.7 to 34.6 per 
cent of the adult students. More than 
half of them (50) had taken graduate 
work after completing college. 

The age group including the larg- 
est number of teachers (39 per cent) 
was 40 to 49 years. Among students 
only 8.8 to 20.1 per cent were 40 to 
49 years of age, while 30 to 39 was the 
most numerous age bracket, with 
from 23.6 to 36.4 per cent of the stu- 
dents. Teachers thus averaged about 
10 years older than their students. 

Teachers were much more inclined 
to be active in organizations than 
their students. Only 11 per cent of 
the teachers belonged to no organi- 
zations as contrasted with from 32.0 
to 46.8 per cent of their students. 
More than half (57 per cent) were 


officers or committee chairmen in 


some organization while only 16.4 to 
24.2 per cent of their students were 
so involved. Part of this difference 
can be explained by differences in 
income, education, and age levels. 

Teachers were somewhat more apt 
to have lived in their communities 
20 years or more than were the stu- 
dents. Nearly half (47 per cent) of 
the teachers had been in their com- 
munities over 20 years as contrasted 
with from 10.7 to 58.1 per cent of 
the students. In three of the school 
districts less than 19 per cent of the 
students had lived in the community 
over 20 years. 

It may be safely 
among the six schools in this study, 


concluded that 


teachers were generally more apt to 
have attained minimum income levels 
than their students and were much 
better educated. They 
more active in Civic 

and were more likely to have resided 
in their communities for 20 years or 


were older, 
ogranizat ions, 


more. 

Considering the foundation of col- 
lege education and the modest degree 
of economic security, it should be 
possible to increase the professional 
identification of public school adult 
education teachers. 
priate conferences, 


Through appro- 
workshops, insti- 
tutes, and training materials, skills can 
be developed to improve the quality 
and nature of adult education courses 
so that they are not only successful 
in involving poorly educated people 
but also in training the well educated 
people for more significant roles i 


civic life. 


*These percentages show the spread between the communities with the lowest and 


highest percentages. 


community service TV programming 
— a cooperative venture — 
Wendell W. Williams 


Texas Technological College 


Thanks to modern communications 
facilities and the information they 
provide, most of us can worry more 
interestedly and intently about prob- 
lems all over the world than we can 
about conditions in our own com- 
munities affecting our everyday lives. 
‘To be informed on world affairs these 
days is important, but it is on the 
local level that we should be able, 
as individuals and as citizens, to trans- 
late most effectively our worries and 
concerns into action and results. Can 
not these communications media be 
put to use more effectively in the 
service of the local community? 

Take television, the potent com- 
munications newcomer which within 
a decade has entered over half of the 
homes of America. Is it being used 
to awaken awareness of local com- 
munity needs and problems and to en- 
courage citizen participation in their 
solution? Is it being used to help 
people understand and appreciate the 
nature and extent of their community, 
and to develop a sense of pride and 
responsibility for it? Could it be used 
more effectively for these purposes? 
—and if so, whose responsibility is it? 

A recent study by the writer of 
local public service programming of 
nine TV stations in six cities over 


a six-month period provides some in- 
sights for communities and com- 
munity groups interested in these 
questions.* 


some findings 


Spot announcements and “drop-in” 
appearances or interviews on spon- 
sored shows are two useful channels 
for public relations and promotional 
messages of community groups. 
Tucked inte the schedule at various 
hours of the day, the messages bene- 
fit from audiences developed by “go- 
ing shows” and require a minimum of 
production on the part of either the 
station or the community group. 

Sustaining (“free”) time is made 
available to some extent by every 
station for local public service one- 
time shows and program series. It 
was anticipated that this type of’ pro- 
gram would afford the greatest op- 
portunity for programming  deal- 
ing with community needs and prob- 
lems—a modern town meeting, con- 
tinuing from week to week reflecting 
needs, formulating goals, and report- 
ing progress. But there was little evi- 
dence that communities were think- 
ing as communities or planning for 
the use of television to serve well- 


*Wendell W. Williams, An Analysis of the Locai Public Service Programming of Selected 
Television Stations. Available from Indiana University Library through inter-library 
loan and on microfilm from the University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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conceived community objectives. the work of the schools, a telecourse 


Rather, program content seemed to 
be determined largely by the ability 
of certain organizations and institu- 
tions to assume responsibility for pro- 
gram series, and by the interests and 
objectives of these particular groups. 

Responsibility for determining the 
nature and content of sustaining local 
public service programming was 
concentrated in relatively few hands. 
Of the 1,775 programs included in 
the analysis, 1,655 (or 90 per cent) 
were parts of 76 series of varying 
length and intensity. It required only 
nine series with programs scheduled 
several times a week to account for 
44 per cent of the series show, 39 
series accounted for 85 per cent of 
the 1,655 series programs. 

The more responsibility was con- 
centrated in few hands, the fewer 
were the program opportunities 
available to many other community 
groups and interests. Stations retained 
responsibility for purpose and con- 
tent of 13 series with 28 per cent of 
the series programs; the rest were en- 
trusted to community organizations 
and agencies. Of these, educational 
institutions were responsible for 31 
series—43 per cent of the series pro- 
grams. The remaining 32 series with 
29 per cent of series shows were left 
to all other kinds of agencies and 
groups, as were most of the 120 one- 
time shows of the nine stations dur- 
ing the half-year period. ° 

Some of the program series were 
sufficiently general in nature and 
flexible in format to permit other 
groups and agencies to appear, others 
were so specialized as to limit or ex- 
clude such participation. Such pro- 
grams as a series designed to interpret 


on art appreciation, or a horticultural 
series put on by a garden club, or- 
dinarily do not lend themselves as 
vehicles for other community agen- 
cles or interests. 

Community organizations and in- 
stitutions have used TV to carry out 
their educational functions, interpret 
their work, promote their activities, 
and appeal for public support. Such 
programming has had a predominant 
“organizational focus” rather than a 
“community focus”. 


the “community focus" 


There is no doubt that the work 
and purposes of such organizations 
and agencies contribute to the wel- 
fare of their communities; there is no 
doubt that the presentation of the 
work of community agencies—with 
their implict definitions of needs and 
problems, and the selection of those 
to be honored with organized effort 
—is in line with a democratic con- 
cept of social organization, if it can 
be assumed that a wide variety of 
groups have adequate opportunity to 
present their ideas and activities with 
their implicit definitions and value 
judgments, and if it can be assumed 
that they are presenting substantially 
all points of view and suggested sol- 
utions to problems and issues central 
to the life of the community. There 
is no doubt that securing public sup- 
port strengthens individual organiza- 
tions and thereby places them in a 
position of prestige and leadership 
from which they can render more 
effective community service. But 
there is some doubt that community 
organizations and agencies have yet 


» \ 
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achieved or demonstrated the ability 
to see needs and problems, and their 
own purposes and activities, in com- 
munity perspective, and to come to 
grips with vital issues in programming 
characterized by a “community fo- 
cus”. Competition for station time 
and assistance appears to be a deter- 
rent to the kind and amount of com- 
munity service programming stations 
might present if communities were 
better organized for efficient use of 
the medium. If this be true, com- 
munity groups seeking to use tele- 
vision facilities, or critical of the 
service rendered by their local sta- 
tions, should look first to themselves. 


TV is a business 


Communities and community 
groups need to be realistic about the 
limitations and motivations of com- 
mercial stations, and creative in find- 
ings ways in which communities and 
stations can work together more ef- 
fectively for their mutual advantage. 

Television is a business, and if un- 
der the present system a station is to 
survive, it must operate as such. A 
station has two things to sell—time 
and services. Its income is derived 
from advertising which is bought by 
business concerns only if the station 
can “deliver” a satisfactory audience 
for the sponsor’s program and mes- 
sage. A station also has obligations 
to the public, represented by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, to 
operate “in the public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity”. Determina- 
tion of public service rendered is 
based on both sponsored ‘and sustain- 
ing programming, and a_ schedule 
roughly balanced to provide enter- 


tainment, information, and _ service 
to individuals and groups in its cov- 
erage area. 

Public service programming origi- 
nating locally is only one of the 
station’s areas of concern, but, under 
the American system of broadcasting, 
good public relations with the many 
groups making up our society is an 


, Important station consideration. Any- 


thing communities and community 
groups can do to serve their own 
objectives, and at the same time de- 
velop appreciative audiences for the 
station’s programs, will encourage the 
station to cooperate. A major part 
of the staff time at any station is de- 
voted to making a living for the sta- 
tion; any program assistance which 
“makes it easy” for a station to co- 
operate with community groups and 
enables it to roll up a record of sig- 
nificant community service is likely 
to find favor in the eyes of the man- 
agement. “Enlightened self-interest” 
is the by-word of broadcasters, there 
is no reason why enlightened self-in- 
terest on the part of the community 
cannot result in greatly increased 
benefits to the station and the com- 
munity alike. 

Cooperative efforts on both sides 
can pay large dividends. Television 
workshops and institutes can enable 
community groups to plan and pro- 
duce shows which will be more ap- 
pealing to local viewers, build a loyal 
local audience for the station, en- 
courage local advertisers to use the 
medium, and enable the station to 
render a greater service to the com- 
munity. But there needs to be some 
particular group in the community 
to work with the station in develop- 
ing such workshops and _ institutes, 
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and in giving guidance to the station 
and community groups in program 
planning. 

Program directors have been be- 
sieged by requests from the dozens of 
groups in every community—requests 
which could hardly be honored on 
any but a rule-of-thumb basis, often 
influenced by public relations as 
much as by community welfare. And 
what is community welfare? 

Communities have consistently left 
it to the program directors to sort out 
the requests of many groups and 
weave a fabric of community serv- 
ice. Program directors, as specialists 
in television production and adminis- 
tration, should not be expected to be 
specialists in community organization 
and omniscient as to community needs 
and problems. Program directors do 
the best they can, often consulting on 
special questions with individuals 
prominent in civic enterprises. This 
does not necessarily assure broad 
community representation or con- 
tinuous and qualified judgment as to 
balance among diverse community 
needs and interests. Again it appears 
that there should be some special 
community group which could pro- 
vide responsible counsel as to what 
would serve the community’s welfare. 


the community's responsibility 

Only one of the nine program di- 
rectors reported the existence of an 
advisory council, and its brief his- 
tory may be instructive. A problem 
related to religious broadcasting had 
arisen, and the program director in- 
vited in a representative group of 
citizens to help make a policy de- 
cision. The group met a time or two 


and the original decision was made; 
it continued to meet, but at in- 
creasingly long intervals, and when 
new problems were not presented, the 
group died. Would the story have 
been different if the organizing in- 
itiative had rested with an interested, 
purposeful, and representative com- 
munity council? Could the initiative 
have been transferred to the council? 
Was it the responsibility of the pro- 
gram director to “organize for the 
community” by nurturing the de- 
velopment of such an advisory group 
and encouraging it to plan and rec- 
ommend program emphases and to 
help marshal program resources? 

Program directors are busy people, 
with a major responsibility for over- 
seeing the day-to-day, bread-and but- 
ter aspects of station operation. It 
would be a help if they had one or 
more assistants devoting their time 
to working with community groups 
on local public service programming. 
But there is no evidence that they or 
other station officials will or should 
assume the burden of organizing com- 
munity groups for coordinated pro- 
gram planning. Stations are getting 
on fairly well, and the FCC is re- 
newing their licenses annually. If 
communities and community leaders 
are at all concerned about developing 
more effective community service 
programming, the next move is theirs. 
If relations with the stations are such 
that they view community action as 
an aid and not a threat, there is rea- 
son to believe that they will welcome 
more coordinated effort. 

Stations 
coordination in the efforts of com- 
munity organizations which would 
reduce the multiplication of time and 


need and deserve more 
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energy of station officials in working 
with so many overlapping, competing, 
and conflicting groups. Several pro- 
gram directors spoke appreciatively 
of councils of churches which rep- 
resented various faiths and which as- 
sumed responsibility for use of avail- 
able time by their constituent organi- 
zations. One station reported ex- 
cellent cooperation by a city-wide 
PTA council, but indicated that re- 
quests from individual units often 
resulted in headaches, hard feelings, 
and bad public relations with groups 
which could not be granted TV time. 
This again reflects the difference be- 
tween “organizational” and “com- 
munity” focus—a council more nearly 
represents the common desire to as- 
sess and meet the needs of the total 
community. It possesses the sapacity 
for arranging the use of available pro- 
gram resources, striking a balance in 
program content and participation, 
and seeing that issues central to the 
life of the community are considered. 


TV-community relations 


If television is to become a more 
effective instrument of community 
service, there would appear to be a 
number of things stations, commu- 
nities, and community groups need to 
understand about each other. 

Cooperating with the station and 
its program director requires taking 
cognizance of television programming 
patterns—particularly that of series 
programming—and fitting into them. 
The station can provide more local 
public service programming if more 
program responsibility can be en- 
trusted to community groups which 
have broad acceptance and appeal, 


which can draw on a broader range 
of community resources, which can 
be depended upon to come up week 
after week with interesting and 
worthwhile shows, which will help 
promote audience for the series, and 
which have or develop the ability to 
assume increasing planning and pro- 
duction responsibilities. 

Community groups and the com- 
munity as a whole must recognize the 
difficult or impossible position of the 
program director in having to deal 
with the hundreds of requests from 
organizational and governmental 
units. Merely stopping to discuss the 
requests with group representatives 
often takes an impossible amount of 
time. The station must somehow make 
this understood by the people it 
would serve; it has both the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility to help 
would-be cooperators understand its 
problems, limitations, and potential- 
ities. Ir must help develop the co- 
operative relationship. 

On the other hand, understanding 
communities might explore ways to 
improve their relationship to the sta- 
tion and to increase the efficient use 
of television. If coordination of com- 
munity group effort appears desir- 
able, patterns of shared responsibility 
can be worked out. Health agencies 
could coordinate their efforts; youth- 
serving agencies could cooperate in 
determining the emphasis of a series 
and in making individual agencies or 
groups of agencies responsible for a 
block of programs; or, for example, 
a service club might serve as the 
clearing house for groups interested 
in the problems of the aging. Stations 
would have fewer liaison groups to 
work with, but these groups would be 
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willing and able to guarantee the 
station a quality program every week 
for an agreed-upon period. 


means of coordination 


Such group cooperation and co- 
ordination might normally lead to 
the employment of a part or full- 
time coordinator, skilled in television 
program planning, able to work with 
groups, and capable of basic coaching 
of program participants. He might 
also logically be the community liai- 
son person to work with stations in 
the development of television work- 
shops. The financial obligation would 
require support of several groups and 
agencies and a steering committee to 
see that the resources of all groups 
were made available and used as ap- 
propriate. It would probably be bet- 
ter if this coordinator were not also 
an employee of one of the partici- 
pating agencies. 

To provide more adequate com- 
munity service and more equitable 
coverage of the manifold interests in 
the community, this coordination 
should be afforded at the community 
level, with the support of as many 
community groups and agencies as 
possible. The coordinator would again 
need the guidance and support of a 
representative policy group, dedicated 
to the responsibility of determining in 
broad outline what community needs, 
problems, and interests should re- 
ceive major emphasis for perhaps two 
or three years ahead—and of assisting 
in interpreting to community groups 
the impossibility of doing everything 
at once. Such a policy group should 
represent many segments of the com- 
munity and be able to inspire co- 


operation and support of a majority 
of community groups. 

A community education or adult 
education council might be formed, 
or an existing community council 
might be empowered to size up com- 
munity needs and outline the program 
series to meet the needs. Actual re- 
sponsibility for individual programs 
could lie with the coordinator and 
his council, but in some communities 
its more legitimate function might 
be to parcel out responsibility for 
individual programs to one or more 
groups with something to contribute 
on the subject. 

The office of coordinator, once es- 
tablished, might well be expanded to 
provide for the preparation of simple 
graphic materials and the collection 
of still pictures, film clips, and other 
visuals for re-use from time to time. 
This might be one solution for “drab 
panels and dull discussions” which 
often discourage even sympathetic 
viewers. 


‘ 


other possibilities 

Communities developing auxiliary 
production facilities should consider 
the possibility of producing films to 
be used both on TV programs and in 
meetings of community groups. For 
a local film on better housing, as an 
example, financial 
probably be secured from local busi- 
ness interests. National organizations 
might be expected to support produc- 
tions which could be adapted for use 


support could 


by stations and groups in other cities. 
Film production units of local col- 
leges or universities might be sub- 
sidized for film production on an 
inexpensive, training basis. 
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The most ambitious step—short of 
operating a non-commercial com- 
munity station—might be the estab- 
lishment of a community television 
studio, independently or in coopera- 
tion with some educational institu- 
tion. Part of the capital outlay and 
operating costs could be carried by 
educational institutions in return for 
use of the facilities for training stu- 
dents and performing some of their 
legitimate educational functions. 

Educational institutions engaged in 
television programming, particularly 
those with television training facil- 
ities, Should be encouraged to extend 
training opportunities to state and 
organizations and agencies 
through regular courses, workshops, 
and institutes. Where educational in- 
stitutions have responsibility for pro- 
viding weekly programs for presenta- 
tion on local commercial stations, 
they should be encouraged to use rep- 
resentatives of community organiza- 
tions as resource people. This would 
motivate these people to participate 
in the workshops and institutes, and 
at the same time give both the in- 
stitution and the station valuable op- 
portunities to establish cooperative re- 
lationships with people influential in, 
and concerned about, the life of the 
local community. 

As a by-product, students train- 
ing for radio and television careers 
would get opportunities to work with 
and train representatives of com- 
munity groups and gain insights into 
community structure and processes. 
For students not continuing profes- 
sionally in radio and TV, the ex- 
perience would be of value as they 
become agency volunteers and leaders 
in the business and cultural life of 


local 


their communities. 

If some cities can finance non- 
commercial stations, others should be 
able to manage auxiliary facilities. 
These would serve not only as the 
channel for feeding community pro- 
grams to local commercial stations, 
but also as a training facility and a 
means of getting community groups 
working together and developing the 
“community focus”. 

Improved programming should re- 
sult from training and experience. 
Audience ratings are an argument 
which both commercial stations and 
their advertisers understand. Stations, 
however, should not see in com- 
munity programming activities only 
relief from responsibility for local 
public service programming. An alert 
community education council and 
director should be able to help sta- 
tion program directors see additional 
ways to render service, using some 
of the time and energy saved by not 
having to work with so many groups. 

The development of a “community 
focus” in local public service pro- 
gramming would not mean the end 
of public relations and promotional 
telecasting of individual organiza- 
tions. Spot announcements and ap- 
pearances on commercial shows still 
provide the outlet for such normal 
organizational activity, special 
series could provide more rather than 
fewer opportunities for individual 
groups to get on the air. 


points to remember 

But whether the programming be 
organizationally or community fo- 
cussed, there are certain points com- 
munity groups should remember. 
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A station is concerned with gain- 
ing and holding an audience, for the 
programs both preceding and follow- 
ing a local public service presentation 
as well as for the show itself. Com- 
munity groups, likewise, if they have 
anything to say to the community, 
must have a concern for getting 
people to view their programs. Sta- 
tions frequently reported disappoint- 
ment with ratings received by local 
public service shows. They might 
well suggest to community groups 
certain minimum audience promotion 
activities to be carried out if the 
station is to grant free time. Audience 
promotion is to the mutual interest 
of community and station; respon- 
sibility for audience building should 
begin with good programs, recurring 
at regular intervals, and be supple- 
mented by promotional efforts of 


community groups and the station, 
using the various means at their com- 
mand. To secure maximum coopera- 
tion of stations, community groups 
should undertake to provide quality 
programs, planned and executed in 
series. 
These recommendations are all 
based on the premise that more ef- 
fective use of existing ITV facilities 
may be developed in cooperation 
with commercial stations. They neces- 
sitate recognition of the principle 
of “enlightened self-interest” on the 
part of both station and community. 
It seems probable that adoption of 
those recommendations appropriate 
to each community situation would 
result in the better use of existing 
time and the availability of more and 
better time for community service. 


sources of data 


for program evaluation 
C. O. Banta 


Dean, Vocational and Adult Education, 
Trinidad, (Colo.) State Junior College 


A good administrator of adult edu- 
cation is ever alert to opportunity 
for improving his educational pro- 
gram. He is constantly looking ahead 
to next quarter, next semester, to next 
year. He tends to build the future 
program on the basis of the present 
one and the successful portions of the 
programs of past years. 

How many of us carefully and ac- 
curately evaluate present and past 
determine 


programs? How do we 


what portions of present programs 
are successful, what portions of pro- 
grams of past years have been effect- 
ive, and how effective? To secure an- 
swers to such questions, the writer 
contacted by questionnaire all the 
public junior colleges of Colorado. 
These public junior colleges were se- 
lected for the study because of the 
relatively great importance of adult 
education in their curricula. In total 
number of freshmen students, Col- 
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orado public junior colleges rank 17th 
in the United States, 15th in the num- 


ber of sophomore students, and 
seventh in the total number of adult 
students. Colorado ranks second 


among the states in the per cent of 
total enrollment which is adult.* 
The table below shows evaluative 
devices used by each of the seven 
public junior colleges in the state of 
determining the ef- 
their adult education 
programs. It must be recognized, 
however, that the securing of eval- 
uative data is only the first step in 


Colorado in 
fectiveness of 


program evaluation, that data have 
little value unless properly interpreted 
and conclusions reached based upon 
them. 


places, number of meetings per week, 
days per week of meetings, meeting 
hours, opportunity for student par- 
ticipation, complexity of subject mat- 
ter, teaching techniques, and other 
matters of importance to adult stu- 
dents. He has secured on the 
same check sheet personal data about 
students such as age, sex, employment, 
and suggestions for additional educa- 
tional offerings. 

It is suggested that, in order to se- 
cure frank appraisals, adults not be 


also 


requested to sign evaluation check- 
sheets. 

Six of the seven junior colleges use 
personal conferences with adult stu- 
dents in determining the effectiveness 
of the educational program. Adults, 


MEASURING THE SUCCESS OF THE 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM* 


Evaluative Tec hniques 


Employed TOTAL 
Student evaluation torms x x 2 
Personal conferences with students é 
Observation and superv of the program x x oe b 
1, Record of student enrollment 6 
6. Growth in total enrollment 7 
f Testime als of advisory committees x 4 
»w-up of former students x | 


*C. O. Banta, “Financing Adult Education in the Public Junior Colleges of Colorado,” 
(unpublished Doctor's dissertation, The University of Colorado, Boulder, 1954), p. 128. 


From the table it is evident that 
only two junior colleges, designated 
D and G, have attempted to ev aluate 
their adult programs through the use 
of student evaluation forms. The 
writer has received many construc- 
tive suggestions from adult students 
in using this evaluative technique. He 
has learned what students have liked 
and disliked in relation to meeting 


as a whole, are both frank and honest. 
The investigator should not attempt 
to prove a specific point through per- 
sonal conference, however, lest he se- 
lect students known to be biased. He 
should, instead, use a random sampling 
method in selecting conferees and 
interview a large enough number of 
students to make results significant. 

Many excellent suggestions and re- 


*C. C. Colvert and M. L. Baker, “Junior College Directory,” American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C.: The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1954, p. 4. 
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quests for program improvement and 
expansion have come from adult con- 
ferees. An administrator who is re- 
spected and liked will receive volun- 
tary suggestions from students with- 
out having sought them. If a confer- 
ence with students has no other vir- 
tue, it is an excellent public relations 
device. Almost every person whose 
advice is sought is made to feel im- 
portant and happy by such attention. 

All seven institutions regard growth 
in total enrollment as a positive in- 
dication of the success of their pro- 
grams. The writer would be remiss 
in his duty if he did not point out the 
fallacy of this assumption, if growth 
in total enrollment is the sole criterion 
of success. When combined with 
other criteria, it does appear to have 
value. 

The adult education program for 
which the writer is responsible in- 
creased in enrollment 64 per cent in 
1953-54 school year over that of the 
preceding year. Such an 
would have been cause for celebration 
had underlying factors not been 
known. The primary reason for this 
great increase lay in a decision of the 
local chapter of the United Mine 
Workers of America to require every 
one of the coal miners in the area 
to complete a course in First Aid and 
Safety for Coal Miners to be provided 
by the Trinidad State Junior College. 
Additional coal miners, alone, ac- 
counted for a 58 per cent increase in 
enrollment in this program. It is ex- 
pected that this increase will be tem- 
porary and that the 1954-55 enroll- 
ment will about equal that of the 
1952-53 school year. In this case, then, 
growth in total enrollment as a crit- 
erion of program success is misleading 


increase 


and should be given small weight in 
over-all program evaluation. 
Perhaps a better criterion than 
growth in total enrollment is the rec- 
ord of student enrollment. When ad- 
ults tend to congregate in numbers 
in one course or area, it can be as- 
sumed that there is need for instruc- 
tion in that area or that the teacher 
or teachers in that area have unusual 
drawing and holding power. On the 
other hand, if adults avoid a course 
or an area of instruction, 
assumed that they feel little need for 
instruction in that area or they are 
not attracted to the teacher or 
teachers in that area. If an area such 
as homemaking attracts many house- 
wives, but the courses taught by a 
certain teacher are avoided, it is ob- 
vious that there are deficiencies in the 
personality or teaching performance 
of that teacher. An alert administrator 
can learn much about the success of 
the adult program by studying the 
records of student enrollment. 


it can be 


Although six of the seven junior 
colleges use lay advisory committees 
to assist in determining the educa- 
tional needs of the adults of the com- 
munity and to assist in planning the 
educational program, only four use 
these committees in a program-eval- 
uating capacity. If an advisory com- 
mittee is close enough to the adult 
public to determine educational needs, 
it is close enough to the public to be 
useful in determining the success of 
the educational program. A well-se- 
lected lay advisory committee will 
consist of representatives of every 
ethnic and socio-economic level in 
the community. Members, then, will 
be able to have contact with all 
classes and kinds of people, can do 
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follow-up work among them, and can 
secure valuable data and informed 
opinions from persons who have par- 
ticipated actively in adult education 
programs. Some data may also come 
from employers in the community 
who can vouch for increased skill 
and ability of employees which have 
resulted from training. Other data 
may come from former trainees who 
attribute their increased earnings to 
skills derived from training. 

Adults are not sparing in praise of 
good educational programs. They are 
equally quick to express criticism of 
programs which have failed to meet 
their Members of ad- 
visory committees, being a part of 
the community, should listen care- 
fully to community opinion, feed this 
information back to the committee, 
and make use of it in planning the fu- 
ture program. The use of this tech- 


objectives. 


nique in program evaluation should 
be increased. 

Adults who have completed train- 
ing in an institution and are now em- 
ployed in a job for which they have 
been trained can give valuable testi- 
mony relative to the worth of their 
training. They can make more clear 
the demands of the business world or 
the industrial world for skills which 
can be developed in a training situa- 
tion. This can be the most important 
evaluative criterion of them all, par- 
ticularly in vocational training. Yet, 
only one Colorado junior college has 
attempted any follow-up study of its 
former adult students. If this eval- 
uative technique should be more gen- 
erally used, training could be re- 


organized to be more functional and 
the efficiency of the training program 
increased accordingly. 

Although all seven Colorado public 
junior colleges are giving some at- 
tention to evaluating the effectiveness 
of their adult education programs, the 
result will be negligible unless re- 
flected in improved program plan- 
ning. If program evaluation should 
reveal certain weaknesses in the pro- 
gram, these weak areas must be re- 
organized and strengthened, or elim- 
inated, if adult education is to serve 
adequately the educational needs of 
the adults of the community. 

Reorganization of an adult edu- 
cation program may consist of in- 
creasing offerings in certain areas or 
reducing them in others, improvement 
in instruction, improvement in fa- 
cility, better scheduling of classes, 
introduction of new courses and/or 
elimination of old ones, elimination of 
certain teachers and increasing the 
services of certain others, decentral- 
ization of classes by distributing them 
throughout the community, organiza- 
tion of extension classes to be located 
in towns and villages throughout the 
surrounding area, and countless other 
changes. Adequate and efficient pro- 
gram planning cannot take place 
without some sort of program eval- 
uation. 

Aggressive and forward-looking 
adult educators will devise evaluative 
techniques, use them to good advant- 
age, and plan such future programs 
as may be necessary to meet the edu- 
cational needs of the adults of the 


community. 


the university's role in adult education” 
L. H. Adolfson 


Director, University Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin 


This statement is concerned only 
with the place of adult education in 
the modern university, not with a 
general definition of adult education. 
In the modern university adult educa- 
tion is closely related, though not 
confined, to university extension ser- 
vices, and has as its philosophical base 
the democratic concept that the uni- 
versity should strive constantly to lift 
the life of its adult constituency to 
higher planes in all fields of social 
activity. 

In this context, let me _ outline 
briefly the two broad categories of 
activities which most universities con- 
sider to be within the scope of their 
adult education programs: 

First, universities extend their regu- 
lar credit work to adults unable to 
attend regular campus classes. Pro- 
grams in this category include the 
offering of both undergraduate and 
graduate credit courses through off- 
campus classes, off-hour campus clas- 
ses, and correspondence study. 

Secondly, universities. engage in a 
wide variety of informal educational 
activities in which an effort is made 
to provide learning programs and sit- 
uations that will meet the professional, 
cultural, vocational, and civic needs 
of the individuals, groups, and com- 
munities being served. Programs here 
classes; 


include corre- 


spondence study, conferences, insti- 


off-campus 


tutes, and short courses; lectures 
and concerts; consulting services; and 
so on. 

The modern university is a broad 
and deep reservoir of specialized tal- 
ent, knowledge, resources, and facil- 
ities. Its essential role in adult educa- 
tion is to bring this unique reservoir 
within reach of its adult constituency. 
To do so, it has developed special 
staffs, 
studies and projects, it trains leaders 


“extension” it attempts pilot 
at the community level, it cooperates 
with the many other 
ciety which provide adult education, 


age ncies in so- 


and it seeks to master adult education 
as a field of knowledge. Thus, to the 
university, adult education has be- 
come simply that gamut of policies 
and functions associated with the “ex- 
tension” of the university to the adult 
publics beyond the campus. The uni- 
versity, in effect, says to itself: if a 
public need requires the ministration 
of the types of mind and skill indig- 
enous to a university campus, or if 
the need can be most economically 
and effectively met by the specialized 
creative talents of university staff 
members engaged in off-campus ser- 
vice, then the university sees both an 
obligation and an opportunity to act. 
is admittedly a 
and it 
needs 


This definition 
broad one for the university, 
educational 
or as the university’s resour- 


implies that, as 
change, 


*T his statement was submitted in connection with the symposium on “working definitions 
of adult education” published in our spring issue. Ed. 
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ces develop, the university’s role in 
adult education undergoes modifica- 
tion. That role can best be summar- 
ized as the task of discovering off- 
campus educational needs, interpret- 
ing those needs to the university, and 
meeting those needs with action pro- 
grams. Where once the university 


was bounded by campus walls, today 
the university seeks to make itself as 
integral and dynamic a part of the 
life of its: community and region as 
possible within the limits of avail- 
able resources. This is adult educa- 
tion university-style. 

He 


the university and the union 


in workers education 
Joseph Mire 


Economist, American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees (AFL) 


The educational needs of the labor 
movement arise in three ways. First, 
many members of labor unions are 


“underprivileged” in an educational : 


sense. At worst they have not com- 
pleted grade school and at best, with 
some minor exceptions, they may 
have gone through high school. ‘There 
is a tremendous need for general adult 
education which has yet to be met 
through our institutions of learning. 
It is a field in which labor itself has 
been doing very little and_ relies 
largely on extension services of uni- 
versities. 

The second need arises from the 
concern of the labor movement about 
the kind of education served to regu- 
lar students at the university level. 
The universities are producing the fu- 
ture doctors, engineers, lawyers, 
economists, social and political scien- 
tists, and management consultants, 
many of whom we in the labor move- 
ment meet later across the bargaining 


table, in the government service, in 
legislatures, or somewhere in the po- 
litical and social life of our nation. 
Here our concern is with what the 
students learn during their formative 
years at the university. Do they get a 
fair perception of the reasons for the 
labor movement, its. motivations and 
aspirations? Do our students of his- 
tory learn something about the his- 
tory of the labor movement and its 
contribution to the moral, economic, 
and social fabric of our society? Are 
the students told about the great con- 
tribution made by labor in support 
of free education, or labor’s fight 
against monopolies, or labor’s con- 
tribution to civil liberties? Business 
education starts very early in our 
schools and continues all the way up 
through and including university 
training, but it is no exaggeration to 
say that it is possible for a person to 
go through grade and high school and 
graduate from a university without 


*A paper presented before the Industrial Relations Research Association, Columbus, Ohio, 


April 23, 1954. 
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ever having heard much if anything 
about the labor movement. 

Finally, the needs of workers for 
education arise out of their partici- 
pation in the labor movement. In the 
thirties the membership of unions 
was somewhere around three million. 
Today it is over 17 million. The labor 
movement has acquired great strength 
and power, and with it go obligations 
and responsibilities. It cannot hope 
to meet these responsibilities unless it 
acquires knowledge and a great many 
skills. It is this need which has largely 
brought about the establishment of 
labor education departments within 
universities. Their growth has been 
quite remarkable during the last de- 
cade and there is more to come. It 
should be noted, however, that no 
labor education department has as yet 
anywhere near the funds, staff, or 
standing within the university which 
a school of business administration 
has; nor do the services which the 
labor movement receives come any- 
where near the type and amount of 
services extended by 
farmers or business groups. 


universities to 


There is a fundamental difference 
between the objectives of labor edu- 
cation and the objectives of general 
adult education which must be noted. 
The latter addresses itself to the in- 
dividual; the former to the 
The latter is designed to advance the 
personal fortunes of the individual, 
to train him for a successful career 
in some endeavor; the former tries to 
teach union members knowledge or 
skills not so that they can advance 
themselves—though this might be a 
by-product—but in order that they 
may better be able to serve the group 
with which they are associated. The 


group. 


basic philosophy of the labor move- 
ment is one of group endeavor and 
group interest, and it is to the further- 
ance of this objective that any labor 
education program has to be directed. 


who should do what? 

University labor education divisions 
and union labor education depart- 
ments have been working side by side 
now for a good period of time with- 
out any clear line of demarcation as 
to what the one or the other should 
do. Can such a line be drawn, and 
how? By a strange accident I had to 
find an answer to a similar question 
only yesterday at a meeting of AFL 
education Washington, 
D. C. I participated there in a panel 
titled ““‘Who Should Do What?” We 
were trying to draw a line of demar- 
cation 


directors in 


between the educational ac- 
international unions and 
those of state federations of labor. I 
had two reservations in regard to the 


tivities of 


subject. One, it seemed to me that 
the discussion was somewhat prema- 
ture because the field was still so wide 
There are still so many inter- 
national unions without an education 
department and so many state fed- 
erations of labor without an educa- 
tion department and there was not as 
yet enough conflict or overlapping to 
warrant a concern about 


open. 


““coordina- 
tion” of their activities. My second 
reservation pertained to the difficulty 
of drawing such a line of demar- 
cation. 

I have some similar feelings about 
our discussion here today. It seems 
to me that the problem is still a rather 
theoretical one. It is futile to map out 


a line of demarcation unless both la- 
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bor and universities are able and will- 
ing to live by it. The cold facts are 
that the labor movement does not as 
yet meet adequately its educational 
needs, and therefore its demands on 
universities are covering the whole 
field from stewards’ classes to atomic 
energy. It is an equally cold fact that 
the overwhelming number of univer- 
sities have not seen fit to worry much 
about meeting the educational needs 
of labor. Therefore, | suspect that for 
the time being, and probably for 
quite some time to come, the division 
between labor education departments 
of universities and labor education de- 
partments of unions will not be gov- 
erned by who should do what, but 
by what the unions and/or univer- 
sities do or fail to do. 

With this in mind, I shall now af- 
ford myself the luxury of some wish- 
ful thinking and try to draw a line 
of demarcation between what univer- 
sities should do for labor and what 
labor should do for itself. 

First, let me say what I believe uni- 
versities should not do—ideally speak- 


ing. 


“reserved for labor" 

There is a great measure of agree- 
ment among union education direc- 
tors, shared I believe by a good many 
university labor education specialists, 
that it is not a proper function and 
use of university facilities to offer to 
labor courses on bread and_ butter 
problems such as shop steward train- 
ing, grievance procedures, contract 
negotiations, union administration, 
and the like. A good case can be made 
that the unions are better equipped 
to interpret their own contracts and 


train their stewards in regard to the 
“core functions” of labor than are the 
universities, although I have to admit 
I have seen some very good steward 
training conducted by universities 
and—occasionally—a not so good one 
conducted by a union. 

I would like to add to the “re- 
served for labor” area also the ad- 
ministration of union education pro- 
grams. It seems to me natural that 
such including par- 
ticularly promotion, be located in the 
labor movement where it can be done 
most efficiently and economically. 
Many university labor education spe- 
cialists would probably go along with 
this. I have heard no end of com- 
plaints from them about the amount 
of time and effort they sometimes 
have to spend in recruiting students, 
mapping out programs, and raising 
not seem to me 


administration, 


funds. This does 
either a healthy “uation or a desir- 
able use of the skill and talents which 
universities have to offer. 
Universities need not fear that they 
would “dig their own graves” if they 
surrendered to unions the administra- 
tion of workers education. On the 
contrary, if the unions were to de- 
velop a vital labor education move- 
ment, the demands for services made 
upon the universities would be far 
in excess of anything we have ever 
had so far or even dared dream about. 
Both Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and Rutgers University have made 
a very commendable beginning i in try- 
ing to locate labor education within 
the labor movement. With the as- 
sistance of grants from the Inter-Uni- 
versity Labor Education Committee, 
they have established labor education 
councils controlled and governed by 
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labor. Their major function is to 
stimulate interest in labor education 
among all affiliates, to interpret and 
vocalize educational needs, recruit 
students, set up classes, and raise 
funds. They have their own constitu- 
tion modeled after the constitution of 
the Workers Educatin Bureau of 
Madison, Wisconsin, set up on a 
similar basis and with a like objective 
several years ago. 

This brings me to what I believe 
the universities can and should do for 
labor. 


what universities should do 


First, instead of administering labor 
education, I would like the univer- 
sities to give labor a hand in establish- 
ing its own organization for workers 
education, as done by Penn State and 
Rutgers. Then there is a wide field of 
educational needs which labor can- 
not meet at all or unquestionably not 
as well as the universities. In this 
category belong all the broader is- 
sues with which labor is concerned 
today such as time and motion study, 
job evaluation; radio workshops; pub- 
lic relations techniques; community 
relations, broad economic _ policies 
such as inflation, taxation, fiscal and 
employment policies; health and wel- 
fare; foreign affairs; international 
trade; atomic energy, and yes, even 
union history. 

Also, there is that part of educa- 
tion which is not content teaching 
but has to do with the growth and 
development of people, which helps 
people to mature and to engage in ac- 
tive processes. Many programs spon- 
sored by the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee were geared to 


that goal, such as, for instance, the 
community program of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the leadership training pro- 
gram of the University of Chicago, 
the community health project of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, and the training of film dis- 
cussion leaders by Roosevelt Univer- 
sity. 

A final field—most appropriate for 
university labor education .depart- 
ments—is the pioneering and experi- 
menting with new teaching tech- 
niques and teaching materials, the 
probing into the unknown. This is 
something unions can very ill afford 
because they have to account very 
carefully for every cent spent on pro- 
grams. I realize that this is true for 
universities too, but to experiment is 
part and parcel of what universities 
are for. A certain amount of failure 
is inevitable and taken for granted. 
Some of the programs undertaken 
recently under the sponsorship of the 
Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee typify the kind of experi- 
mentation I have in mind, viz., the 
foreign affairs material project of the 
University of Chicago, the experi- 
mentation with livening up regular 
membership meetings conducted by 
the University of Illinois, the experi- 
mentation with follow-up programs 
conducted by the University of Wis- 
consin, and the experiment conducted 
by Penn State designed to develop 
other than conventional means of in- 
tegrating workers education  pro- 
grams into the regular union function. 

One might ask whether it is feas- 
ible for a university to engage in ac- 
tivities in “broader areas” unless it 
also has an ongoing program which 
includes courses on “bread and but- 
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ter” problems. To be specific: Could 
Cornell have developed its commu- 
nity project unless it had previously 
been able to establish a working re- 
lationship with labor through courses 
on bread and butter problems? | 
doubt that it is possible to answer 
this question at this time with any 
degree of ~finality. Certainly, the 
branching out into broader problems 
is easier if a university also offers to 
assist the unions in their bread and 
butter problems. However, Princeton 
University, for instance, has been of- 
fering a union leadership course in 
economics for some time without any 
attempt to meet the more immediate 
needs of labor for education, and 


Michigan University has just recently 
been offering an institute on atomic 
energy which I understand is being 
participated in by many unions in 
Michigan in spite not only of the lack 
of any program in workers education, 
but in the light of what is a rather 
cool relationship between labor and 
universities because of some very un- 
pleasant things which happened some 
years ago. This is proof, I believe, 
that if the universities offer to meet 
a real educational need, labor will 
eagerly and happily grasp such op- 
portunities regardless of whether such 
a university has or has not an on- 
going regular labor education pro- 
i 


gram. 


the inter-association conference 


for national organizations 
Robert A. Luke 


Assistant Director, 
Division of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association 


“Adult Education”, as usually con- 
sidered in the Uuited States, has no 
one institutional pattern, adheres to 
no single educational philosophy, and 
is without a standardized subject mat- 
ter or method. In this kind of diver- 
sity there is strength; strength enough, 
it seems, to account for the spread of 
adult education into every part and 
segment of the American culture. 

For those not overly compulsive 
about tidiness and order, the lack of 
tidiness and order in the field of adult 
education is nothing to be deplored. 


Program competition does exist 


among many agencies in many com- 
munities—and there may well be pro- 
gram advantages that accrue from 
this kind of competition. Duplication 
and overlapping of function may fre- 
quently be oberved—but duplication 
and overlapping, unfortunately or not, 
are sometimes required to make cer- 
tain that a necessary job is done or 
that a minimum level of service is 
maintained. Apart from and above 
these considerations is the need for 
freedom and flexibility if the field of 
adult education is to continue to en- 
courage freedom and diversity in a 


world that is otherwise so dominated 
by standardization and regimentation. 
Whatever else may be the needs of 
the adult education field, it can be 
said with certainty that needs for 
organizational regimentation, for pro- 
gram standardization, or for the re- 
straint of diversity and originality, 
are not among them. 

There are, however, some rather 
elementary and simple needs for com- 
munication among various national 
programs of adult education. There 
are some advantages to be gained from 
the cultivation of an occasional chorus 
of all adult educators expressing them- 
selves in a single mighty voice. And 
social gains do accrue from mini- 
mizing needless duplication and pro- 
gram overlapping. 

What are these needs, advantages, 
and gains? How may they be deter- 
mined? 

As a first step in seeking answers to 
these and similar questions, the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association con- 
vened a meeting of representatives of 
13 national organizations that number 
in their membership many  full- 
time workers in the field of adult 
education. One governmental agency, 
the Cooperative Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, was also represented.* The 
meeting was held in the conference 
room of the American Council on 


*Represented at the meeting were: American Library Association, 
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Education in Washington, D. C. on 
April 13-14. Although all individuals 
attending the meeting had been in- 
volved in its planning phase, it was 
generally agreed that a highly struc- 
tured, pre-determined agenda would 
not serve the purposes of this partic- 
ular meeting. 


problems identified 


One of the first concerns to re- 
ceive expression was the question of 
duplication in the field of adult edu- 
cation. It was indicated that there is 
a duplication of program and person- 
nel between adult education activi- 
ties on the collegiate and secondary 
level and that, 
the evening college many times tends 
to duplicate the curriculum of the 
undergraduate colleges. It was sug- 
gested that this duplication would 
continue until both higher 
and secondary education begin to de- 
fine for themselves their particular- 
ized role and function in adult edu- 
As all institutions of educa- 
tion move away from credit work 
into less rigid patterns of adult educa- 
tion programming, it was pointed out 
that the need for working out roles, 
relationships, and purposes becomes 
ever greater. 


in higher education, 


education 


cation. 


A second problem identified by the 
participants was the adult education 
teacher shortage. The initial pre-serv- 


American Vocational 


Association, Association for Higher Education, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 


Universities, Association of University Evening 


Colleges, National Association of County 


Agricultural Agents, National Association of Public School Adult Educators, National 
Association of State Directors of Vocational Education, National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association, National Home Study Council, National University Extension 
Association, National Vocational Agricultural Teachers Association, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, 


Adult Education Association, Council of National Organizations. Invited, but 


unable to participate: American Association of Junior Colleges and Council of Chief 


State School Officers. 
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ice training of teachers of adults was 
acknowleged as all too brief and op- 
portunities for in-service education 
severely limited. That this practice is 
wasteful was readily granted but, at 
the moment, there is no alternative if 
deans and directors are to meet the 
demand for classes. The agencies using 
volunteer leaders (for example, pro- 
grams in the field of cooperative ex- 
tension) confirmed the problem in 
reporting that their recruitment and 
training needs are equally acute. 
The gradual movement of class- 
toward a 
greater degree of informal program- 
ming also has its effects on the teacher 
shortage; particularly in the need for 
the different kinds of leadership skills 
required for non-classroom operations. 
It was pointed out by representatives 
of vocational agriculture, for example, 
that “lay” 
without formal training in the meth- 
ods of vocational agriculture) could 
fulfill certain teaching and leadership 


room-centered programs 


teachers (meaning people 


jobs very successfully provided a cer- 
tain level of training was a pre-requi- 
site to employment. It was empha- 
sized, however, that the kind of pre- 
training the “lay” teacher 
requires is quite different from that 
required for experienced and full-time 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Out 
of this discussion grew some expres- 
sion of opinion that the professional 
staff responsible for administering and 
supervising existing programs of adult 


service 


education themselves need additional 
training in methods of developing the 
“lay leaders” required to carry out the 
expansion of adult education pro- 
grams. 

The third area of concern that was 
identified was the absence of know- 


ledge on the part of adult educators 
of the basic community needs that an 
adult education program must meet. 
Because it is difficult to discover the 
educational needs and interests of a 
community, many of the courses 
available at the present time must be 
offered in a cafeteria style. Further- 
more, because it is difficult for mem- 
bers of the public to articulate “needs” 
as well as “interests”, the “balanced 
program” still remains a promise of 
the future. 

Mention of the “balanced” pro- 
gram inevitably brought into the dis- 
cussion some consideration of the sub- 
ject matter relationships that might 
be broadly classified as “vocational” 
adult education. There 
was no question that all broad areas of 
education are important parts of the 
adult education curriculum. However, 
there seemed to be general acceptance 
of the fact that adults do not so read- 
ily avail themselves of educational 
opportunities in the humanities and 


and “liberal” 


social sciences. This would indicate 
that expanding the attractiveness, pur- 
posefulness, and availability of adult 
education Opportunities of this kind 
represents one of the important chal- 
lenges facing adult educators today. 

A final major problem identified 
had to do with differences of opinion 
over whether adult education should 
be substantially tax supported or fee 
supported; or, if both, how relation- 
ships can be best determined. The 
observation was made that adult ed- 
ucation has_ historically 


been con- 


cerned with individual improvement 
and that, in this environment, the fee 
system has become well established. 
However, as adult education becomes 
increasingly concerned with aiding in 
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the identification and solution of so- 
cial questions, it was indicated by 
some conference participants that this 
kind of adult education must be pub- 
licly supported in the same way as are 
public roads and public libraries. 

The conference made no attempt 
to resolve these and other issues that 
were stated. Instead, the tendency was 
to consider these particular issues and 
problems as sy mptoms of the need for 
clear and dynamic goals for the adult 
education movement. 


professional goals 

With this as a conference prelude, 
representatives of the various groups 
attending the meeting then described 
to each other the long-range goals 
and aspirations they felt they could 
articulate for their association or 
agency as to its role and place in the 
whole field of adult education. To 
many of the individuals present, this 
was one of the most dramatic and 
inspiring moments of the two-day 
conference. 
nition on the part of all participants 
that the goals could not be realized 
by words alone. 


There was a full recog- 


There was also a 
pervading atmosphere of confidence 
that the climate of public and profes- 
sional opinion was never more favor- 
able for the continued growth and 
development of adult education than 
at the present time. 


Within this setting of awareness of 


pressing issues and of aspirations for 
the future, 
from its deliberative stage into an 
Three goals 
then emerged that many people pre- 
sent felt might represent a workable 
pattern of educational problem-solv- 


the conference moved 


activity-planning phase. 


ing and program-planning for adult 
education. These goals related to: (1) 
stimulating and facilitating the idea 
throughout the whole of society that 
life-long learning is a way of life; 
(2) finding more exact ways of iden- 
tifying and analyzing both personal 
and community needs, (3) developing 
a curriculum for adult education suf- 
ficiently adequate in its scope and 
definition to fill its required place in 
the pattern of life-long learning for 
the American citizen. 


results of the meeting 

As a means of continuing its work, 
the group agreed to meet again this 
autumn—possibly in St. Louis at the 
time of the AEA annual conference. 
In the meantime, the Chairman of the 
Council National Organizations is 
appointing an interim committee to 
begin work immediately on develop- 
ing a guide to aid in the widespread 
discussion of some of the basic ques- 
tions raised by the inter-agency con- 
ference. At the next inter-agency 
meeting there will be an effort made 
to consolidate the results of discussion 
to this point and to make plans for 
further involvement of the entire field 
of adult education in discussing these 
basic questions. 

As a by-product of the inter-agency 
meeting it was suggested that the 
member organizations consider hold- 
ing a National Assembly on adult ed- 
ucation sometime in 1958. The most 
frequently named location was Atlan- 
tic City. To follow up on this sug- 
gestion the Chairman of the CNO was 
instructed to send letters to consti- 
tuent members of the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations asking them to 
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react to this proposition. As of the 
present time, the CNO reports that 
the idea is receiving favorable con- 
sideration. 

Although it is impossible to predict 
the consequences of the April inter- 
agency conference, there is every rea- 
son to believe that it may represent 
a significant step forward in cooper- 
ative planning in the field of adult 
education. The meeting was not 
unique and followed in the wake of 
the now disbanded National Commis- 
sion for the Study of Adult Educa- 
tion. In spite of their historic identi- 
with the field of adult 


fications 


RESEARCH 


education, the obstacles to communi- 
cation among the so-called “profes- 
sional” groups has at times been dif- 
ficult. One of the reasons nay well be 


that the groups have convened in the 


“past around program and organization 


questions rather than around the issues 
and goals of the movement. The ma- 
turity and statesmanship with which 
this latter level of subject matter was 
approached at the inter-agency com- 
mittee meeting is a promise that con- 
tinued communication among the var- 
ious full-time agencies in the field of 
adult education may now have made 
a genuine advance. eee 


Vs W 


To the reports on 75 research and study projects published in our winter 
issue, we are able now, six months later, to add 29 others. And perhaps as many 
more worthwhile projects are going unreported because we have received no 
information on them. If you have not reported to us your own research work, 
or work done under your sponsorship, will you make a note to drop ADULT 
EDUCATION a postcard requesting our Research Report Form? Only one project 
can be reported on a form, so ask for as many forms as you need. 

Unless the volume of research reports exceeds our present expectations, the 
next Research Review will be published a year from now. 


areas of adult study 


Kirsy, Dororny H. A Venture in Human 
Relations Through Crafts. (M.S., George 
Williams) Completed: June, 1954. 

Purpose and Findings: A manual suggest- 
ing uses of characteristic craft projects for 
group activity as a stimulant for learning 
customs and traditions of ten cultures and 
nationality groups in the interest of better 
human relations. Step-by-step procedures 
for the craft projects and er for 
further information are includec 

Available on Loan From: Library, George 
Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Ill. 


Rank, Inkert A. Social Science Research 
as a Tool for Planning Intergroup Educa- 
tion for Adults in the American Society. 


(M.E., Cornell) Completed: May, 1955. 

Purpose: To explore some theories and 
researches in social psychology relevant to 
the nature and causes of intergroup preju- 
dices and their modifications in the Ameri- 
can society, and to suggest their implica- 
tions for planning intergroup education for 
adults in our society. 

Major Findings: Review of literature and 
correspondence with intergroup education 
agencies indicated: (1) ee educa- 
tion programs that are sponsored by “neu- 
tral”, high-prestige individuals, or respected 
community organizations may reach a larger 
public than programs sponsored by so- 
called “good-will” agencies. (2) Intergroup 
education may profitably be included in 
adult educational activities not specifically 
devoted to intergroup pm like parent 
education, international relations programs, 
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etc. (3) Imparting specific factual informa- 
tion about various groups need not neces- 
sarily lead to more positive attitudes toward 
these groups. Intergroup relations 
shoul also provide for emotional re- 
education. (4) Adult intergroup education 
programs that are taught by a variety of 
methods are likely to be more successful 
than programs taught by a single method. 
(5) The success of any adult intergroup 
education program is likely to depend, to 
a great extent, on the personality, attitudes, 
and human relations skills of the leader. 
Available on Loan From: Albert R. Mann 
Library, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Carter, Don C. A Proposed Program in 
Family Life Education for the Utah State 
Extension Service. (Ed.D., Columbia) Esti- 
mated Completion: August, 1955. 

Purpose: To outline a program in family 
life education for the Utah State Extension 
Service, in which selected concepts from 
parent education and adult education will 
be used to develop a recommended pro- 
gram. 

Inquiries to: Author, 509 W. 12I1st St., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

SEE aLso: Adult 


Learning Processes— 
Schulman. 


adult learning processes 


ScHULMAN, Evetine D. Methods of the 
Maryland State - Sponsored Parent - Child 
Study Groups. (Ed.D., Maryland)  Esti- 
mated Completion: May, 1956. 

Purpose: To ascertain implications con- 
cerning: What makes for group stability? 
Are there sequences of experiences in and 
among groups? Is there commonality of 
purpose in initiating and continuing groups? 
Maryland parent study groups are the 
focus, and the nationwide parent programs 
are used for comparison. 

Inquiries to: Author, 8109 17th Pl., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 


audio-visual and printed 
materials 


Wituams, Wenvett W. An Analysis of 
the Sustaining Local Public Service Pro- 
gramming of Selected Television Stations. 
(Ph.D., 
1954. 

Purpose: To describe and analyze the sus- 
taining local public service programming 


Indiana) Completed: November, 


of nine stations in six cities over a six- 
month period. Conceptions of community 
service programming were considered from 
standpoint of the government, the broad- 
casting industry, and community spokes- 
men. 

Major Findings: Analysis of literature and 
station records, and interviews indicated: 
Of 1,775 programs included, 92 per cent 
were parts of 76 program series. This 
preponderance of series programming sug- 
gests relatively few community agencies are 
responsible for determining program nature 
and content. Due to the specialized purposes 
of the agency or series, relatively few other 
groups had opportunity to appear on these 
series. Programs appeared to be largely 
public relations or promotional in nature 
with an organizational—rather than a com- 
munity—focus. Communities did not ap- 
pear to be organized to bring coordinated 
efforts to bear focally on community needs 
and _ problems. 

Available on Loan From: Indiana Univer- 
sity Library, Bloomington, Ind. Micro- 
film available from University Microfilms, 
313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. ($5.69). 
A summary of this study appears on page 
220 of this issue. 

aso: Library Adult 


E-ducation— 


‘Monroe. 


clientele of adult education 


Van Winkie, Howarp G. The Basic Fac- 
tors Contributing to Discontinuance of 
Attendance by Students of Sacramento Eve- 
ning High School During the Spring Term, 
1955. (M.A., Sacramento) Estimated Com- 
pletion: January, 1956. 

Purpose: To determine some of the un- 
derlying causes of discontinuance of attend- 
ance in this adult high school. Identification 
of common areas of personal difficulty; 
unsuitable administrative, instructional, or 
guidance practices; and faults of curricular 
content, will be attempted. Approximately 
50 personal interviews will be analyzed. 

Inquiries to: Author, Adult Education 
Center, 1816 K St., Sacramento, Calif. 
see atso: College and University Adult 
Education—Arnold, Barnes. Community De- 
velopment—Jayne & Gibb, McMichael. 
Determining Policy and Program—Hand. 
Voluntary Associations—Bunge, Corbin. 


college and university 
Arnotp, James FE. A Study of Adult Edu- 


cation Through University Extension with 
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Special Reference to the University of Ten- 
nessee. (Ed.D., Tennessee) Completed: 

Purpose: Traces briefly the development 
of university extension adult education from 
its earliest beginnings in England to the 
present. The study is limited except for 
historical development to universities hold- 
ing membership in the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association. The historical 
highlights of general university extension 
at the University of Tennessee are re- 
owen Conflicting points of view are 
wrought together in a philosophy of adult 
education. Methodology is to phi- 
losophy and the psychology of adult learn- 
ing. A study of adult educational needs in 
Tennessee is made, problems and _ issues 
established and criteria for solution of the 
problems are outlined. 


Major Findings: Adult education is based 
on philosophical concepts. There is a body 
of relevant knowledge on the psychology 
of adult learning and methods consistent 
with the philosophy and psychology of 
adult learning. Criteria for evaluation of 
programs are available. Data were secured 
from documentary analyses. 

Inquiries to: Author, Division of Univer- 
sity Extension, Univ. of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 


Barnes, Joun B. A Community Self-Study: 
Special Reference to the Development of 
Terminal Education Programs at Northern 
Wyoming Community College. (Ed.D., 
Wyoming) Completed: June, 1955. 

Purpose: To engage as many local citi 
zens as possible in a directed self-study of 
the college’s program so as to better meet 
the post-high-school needs of the com- 
munity and to determine the specific ter- 
minal education needs and means of meeting 
them in the college. 

Major Findings: Interviews and documen- 
tary analysis indicated that more people 
were concerned about the future of the 
college than was earlier assumed. Some re- 
sults of the study were: (1) The nature of 
the community, economically, culturally, 
and educationally, was better defined. 
(2) Several specific terminal education pro- 
grams were recommended in the light of 
total findings. (3) The tax base of the col- 
lege is being broadened. 

Available From: The Curriculum and Re- 
search Center, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
see ALso: Leadership and Leadership Train- 
ing—Schwertman. 


community development 


Jayne, Ciarence D. & Giss, Jack R. Re- 
port of Mountain Plains Adult Education 
Project. (Non-Degree, Wyoming) Com- 
pleted: January, 1955. 

Purpose: To survey and analyze results 
of community fact-finding conferences held 
in four states by specially trained consultant 
teams. 

Major Findings: Community fact-finding 
conferences can be effective in helping local 
leaders to inventory adult education needs 
and resources and to evaluate functioning 
programs. The project has improved com- 
munication between adult educators in the 
region and has created a pool of trained 
and experienced consultants. 

Available From: Field Development Serv- 
ice, Adult Education Association of the 
US.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A summary of this study 
begins on page 195 of this issue. 


McMicuaet, M. H. A Case Study of the 
Taos County, New Mexico, Cooperative 
Health Association. (Ed.D. Michigan State) 
Estimated Completion: April, 1956. 

Purpose: To determine the factors which 
contributed to certain successes and failures 
of the Taos County Cooperative Health 
Association, located in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can community of northern Seer Mexico. 
This study should assist others in determin- 
ing more readily the steps necessary to help 
munority ethnic groups like the Spanish- 
speaking people of Taos to accept changes 
in health practices. 

Inquiries to: Author, 331 Wellesley PI., 
N.E., Albuquerque, N. M. 


Ross, Jack. Characteristics of Intentional 
Cooperative Communities; Their Leader- 
ship, Administration, Longevity, and Their 
Findings for Social Group Work. (MS., 
George Williams) Completed: June, 1954. 

Purpose: To assess the group work tech- 
niques and community organization proc- 
esses, especially insofar as democratic lead- 
ership was concerned, which exist in in- 
tentional cooperative communities. The 
scope of the study included some historical 
definitions of three or four cooperative 
communities and case study relationships 
to another six intentional cooperative com- 
munities. 

Major Findings: Historical analysis, ques- 
tionnaires, and observations indicated: (1) 
Leadership was very diffuse, seldom named 
and never aspired to. (2) Administrative 
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responsibility was typically placed in large 
groups, particularly committees. (3) Over- 
powering religious and philosophical con- 
siderations were of high priority and many 
times made effective administration impos- 
sible. (4) Typically, administrative proce- 
dures gave way to powerful informal con- 
trols. 

Available on Loan From: Library, George 
Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Ill. 

SEE ALSO:Audio-Visual and Printed Mate- 
rials — Williams. College and University 
Adult Education—Barnes. Leadership and 
Leadership Training— Armstrong. Sci 
mining Policy and Program, Hand. Research 
Methods—Carstenson, Webb. Voluntary 
Associations—Maccoby. ‘ 


leadership and leadership 
training 


ARMSTRONG, VERNON L. The Role of the 
Superintendent in School-Initiated Com- 
munity Improvement. (Ed.D., Texas) Com- 
pleted: August, 1954. 

Purpose: Yo analyze the roles of nine 
superintendents as they sought to relate the 
school more effectively to the local com- 
munity or to bring about community im- 
provement; to develop some definitive un- 
derstandings of the roles of superintendents 
in community improvement; to gain insight 
into administrators’ roles in making the 
community aware of problems and in plan- 
ning and executing community improve- 
ment; to provide a better understanding of 
the activities carried out in community im- 
provement projects. 

Major Findings: Observation, interviews, 
and documentary analyses indicated that 
there is no fixed role which is more or 
less automatically assumed by the superin- 
tendent when confronted by community- 
relations situations. On the basis of the 
study it would seem inaccurate to speak of 
the “role of the superintendent in com- 
munity improvement.” Rather, it is neces- 
sary to speak in terms of “roles” assumed 
by superintendents in community improve- 
ment. 

Available on Loan From: Library, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin. Limited number available 
on request from: Southwest Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin. 


Brown, Emory J. Characteristics of Hi-Y 
and Tri-Hi-Y Club Advisors in Relation- 


ship to Effectiveness. (Non-Degree, Penn- 
sylvania State) Estimated Completion: July, 
1955. 

Purpose: To identify the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of club advisors in 
district YMCA’s here in Pennsylvania and 
to isolate those factors, both in their back- 
ground characteristics as well as leadership 
activities, which contribute to effective Y 
groups. The data will be used as the first 
step in an experimental project on lay 
leadership development. 

Inquiries to: Author, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology Dept., Pennsylvania 
State Univ., University Park, Pa. 


ScHWERTMAN, Joun B. The University Fac- 
ulty Member in Adult Education. (Ph.D., 
Chicago) Estimated Completion: February, 
1956, 

Purpose: To study the attitudes and prac- 
tices of the university faculty member who 
teaches adults. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5819 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Svenson, Erwin V. A Study of Professional 
Preparation Programs for Leaders in Adult 
Education Offered by Schools of Educa- 
tion. (Ed.D., California) Completed: Jan- 
uary, 1954. 

Purpose: To determine the extent to 
which university and college schools of 
education provide professional study 
portunities for individuals desiring to do 
teaching, administration, counseling, and re- 
search in adult education. Specifically de- 
signed to (1) identify all institutions which 
provide specialized study programs for this 
purpose, (2) identify the activities which 
are included in such programs; (3) analyze 
their adequacy, and (4) provide a_ basis 
for recommending improvements in pro- 
fessional preparation programs. 

Major Findings: Interviews and docu- 
mentary analysis indicated that: (1) Present 
opportunties for professional study are 
rather limited in scope. (2) There are well- 
defined training programs at the graduate 
level which do provide opportunities for 
professional preparation in adult educ ation. 
(3) There is a communicable body of 
knowledge covering the area of adult edu- 
cation in sufficient quantity and quality to 
justify a specialized program for graduate 
study designed for individuals working in 
a variety of adult education agencies. (4) 
Individuals who have been prepared for 
full-time positions in adult 
through schools of education advanced de 
gree programs are employed in a variety of 


education 
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agencies operating in this field. (5) There is 
both a need and a demand for professionally 
trained adult educators. (6) Most professors 
of adult education know little about adult 
education training programs conducted in 
other institutions. (7) Leadership training 
in adult education is being conducted by 
many institutions and agencies other than 
departments or schools of education. (8) If 
an interdisciplinary approach to the train- 
ing of professional adult educators is ac- 
cepted, many schools of education will have 
to change their present general depart- 
mental requirements before they can offer 
a well-balanced program. (9) Professional 
training in adult education is still in the 
early stages of development. If it is to con- 
tinue to grow and expand, closer coopera- 
tion between training institutions and adult 
education agencies must be established. 
Available on Loan From: Author, 1444 
Wentworth Ave., Pasadena, Calif., and 
U.C.L.A. Library, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
ALSO: Community Development—Ross. 


library and adult education 


Monror, Marcarer EF. The Evolving Con- 
cept of Adult Education in Three Public 
Libraries, 1920-1955. (D.L.S., Columbia) 
Estimated Completion: June, 1957. 

Purpose: To study the development of 
the idea of adult education in three public 
libraries, to see to what degree adult educa- 
tion is different in 1955 from 1920, and 
how the selection of emphases in adult 
education has been related to the stimula- 
tion and use of books, films, recordings, 
etc. 

Inquiries to: Author, 9 Redcliffe Ave, 
Highland Park, N. J. 


policy and program 


Hanp, Samuet E. Community Study As a 
Basis for Program Planning in Adult Edu- 
cation. (Ed.D. Florida State) Estimated 
Completion: January, 1956. 

Purpose: To formulate an approach to 
community study which will be practical 
and useful for the adult educator, and to 
determine and suggest the implications 
which various kinds of information about 
the community have for adult education 
program planning. 

Inquiries to: Author, 637 Ingleside Ave., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


St.verMAN, Sipney. A Manual for the Or- 
ganization, Supervision, and Administration 
of Informal Adult Education Centers Spon- 
sored by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. (Ed.D., New York U.) 
Estimated Completion: June, 1956. 
Purpose: To develop a manual which 
may be used by directors of adult educa- 
tion centers in the city of New York. It 
is also hoped that the manual may be used 
by those who are involved with adult edu- 
cation programs in other parts of the coun- 
try. The manual will cover aspects dealing 
with the organization, adininistration, and 
supervision of adult education centers. 
Inquiries to: Author, 2060 Anthony Ave., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
see atso: Areas of Adult Study—Carter. 
College and University Adult Education— 
Arnold, Barnes. Community Development— 
Jayne & Gibb, McMichael. Voluntary As- 
sociations—Bunge, Corbin, Curry. 


public school adult education 


Hurisut, Epwarp V. An Analysis of the 
Financing of Public School Adult Educa- 
tion in the United States. (Ph.D., Cali- 
fornia) Estimated Completion: Spring, 1956. 
Purpose: To determine what should be 
done by each state to improve or develop 
its plan for financial support of — 
school adult education? More specifically, 
the study will attempt to find: (1) What 
plan of financial support is now being 
used in each state? (2) What bases of 
a and procedures may be used in 
analyzing and evaluating plans of support? 
(3) How satisfactory is the plan of support 
in each state? (4) What —- and 
criteria should be observed in developing or 
improving programs of financial support for 
adult education in the various states? 
Inquiries to: Author, 1850 Arch Street, 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 
SEE ALSO: Clientele of Adult Education— 
Winkle. Leadership and Leadership Train- 
ing—Armstrong. Determining Policy and 
Program—Hand. 


religious adult education 


Exxin, Harry. Adult Jewish Education in 
the United States. (Ph.D., Dropsie College) 
Completed: June, 1954. 

Purpose: To trace the development of 
adult ‘Jewish education in the United 
States, and to study that development 
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against the tradition of adult study in 
Jewish life; also, to focus attention on 
contemporary adult Jewish education, 
pointing up major problems and possible 
solutions. 

Major Findings: The concept of inten- 
sive sustained study so characteristic of 
traditional Judaism lost ground in the 
United States, while in its curriculum and 
methodology American adult Jewish edu- 
cation reflected old patterns. The limited 
attainments of 19th century American 
Jewry in adult education are ascribed to 
absorption in problems of adjustment, to 
the lack of materials, to inadequate leader- 
ship, and to the sparseness of Jewish com- 
munities. The first quarter of the 20th 
century witnessed increased sensitivity to 
adult Jewish educational needs. However, 
it was particularly during the second quar- 
ter of the century that there was a sharp 
growth in adult education activities both 
within national bodies as well as in the 
local communities. 

Available on Loan From: The Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
Broad and York Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Kirsy, THomas J. A Study of the Family 
Camping Program As Conducted by Four 
Churches Held at George Williams College 
Camp. (M.S., George Williams) Com- 
pleted: June, 1954. 

Purpose: To evaluate the experiences of 
families in participating in a foniiy camp 
and compare those experiences with the 
stated objectives of family camping. 

Major Findings: Questionnaires indicated 
that family camping gives parents an op- 
portunity to study the role they play in the 
family, and fits into an overall pattern for 
the church-family program. The study 
pointed up a need for resource material 
for family worship. 

Available on Loan From: Library, George 
Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Il. 


research methods 


Carstenson, Biur. The Power Structure of 
Small Communities, A Methodological Ap- 
proach to the Study of Community Power 
Structures. (Ed.D., Michigan) Estimated 
Completion: October, 1955. 

Purpose: To develop a quick, standardized 
method of determining community power 
structures—those groups, organizations, in- 
dividuals, and agencies in the community 


that are active and successful in getting 
things done on community problems—and 
to find out something about five representa- 
tive Michigan communities and their power 
structures. 

Inquiries to: Author, Community Adult 
Education Dept., University High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Wess, Harotp V. Untitled (Fd.D., Wyo- 
ming) Estimated Completion: July, 1955. 

Purpose: To devise a technique econom- 
ical in time and effort to discover the 
community power structure and to pro- 
vide a means of revealing to the school ad- 
ministrator community symbols and clique 
membership. 

Inquiries to: Author, Univ. of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


rural adult education 


Byram, Haroip M., Puipps, Lroyp & Krrrts, 
Harry. Practices in Organizing, Conducting, 
and Evaluating Adult-Farmer Classes in the 
Central Region. (Non-Degree, Michigan 
State) Estimated Completion: July, 1955. 

Purpose: Yo determine practices being 
used and their value; practices tried but 
no longer used and the reasons for abandon- 
ing them; new practices being used suc- 
cessfully. 

Inquiries to: H. M. Byram, Michigan 

State Univ., East Lansing. 
Kimpatt, Wiuiam J. The Relationship 
Between Certain Personal and Family 
Values and the Adoption of New Farm and 
Home Practices. (Ph.D., Chicago) Esti- 
mated Completion: 1957. 

Purpose: To examine the relationship 
between certain personal and family values 
and the adoption of new farm and home 
practices. 

Inquiries to: Author, 106 Agricultural 
Hall, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. 
see aso: Areas of Adult Study—Corbin. 


voluntary associations 


Bunce, A. Freperick. An Experimental 
Study of a Process for Program Planning 
in Adult Education. (Ed.D., Columbia) 
Completed: April, 1955. 

Purpose: To experiment with and make 
an appraisal of a method of program plan- 
ning in adult education by examining the 
needs, motivations, and study habits of busi- 
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ness and professional men of Long Island 
West Division of Kiwanis International. 

Major Findings: Questionnaires and inter- 
views indicated: (1) Interests as revealed 
by reading and study habits showed a 
variance of priority rating as compared 
with priorities suggested by standard lists 
of objectives. (2) The variance is governed 
primarily by the demands of vocations 
which leave little time for avocational pur- 
suits. (3) These men should be given par- 
ticular attention: a. the man who wants to 
broaden his horizon but can’t spare the 
time, b. the man who has not become aware 
of the nature of his problems, c. the man 
whose motivational pattern does not lead 
him to paths of inquiry. (4) Many success- 
ful men said they acquired most of their 
knowledge from talking with others and 
from experience. (5) Although there was 
much interest in civic problems, there was 
little evidence that study was being used 
toward the solution of those problems. 
(6) Very few men budgeted time to 
meditate creatively. 

Available on Loan From: Teachers Col- 
lege ‘Library, Columbia Univ., New York 


Corsin, Crate. A Comparative Study of the 
Adult Education Activities of Women’s 
Business and Professional Groups in New 
York City. (Ph.D., New York U.) Esti- 
mated Completion: October, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine, compare, and ap- 
praise objectives, programs, and methodol- 
ogy of the adult education activities of 
women’s business and professional groups 
in New York City sal to consider their 
implications. 

Inquiries to: Author, 330 Harvard Ave., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Curry, Voitna M. Public Relations in the 
Organization and Management Process of 
Selected National Professional Educational 
Meetings. (Ed.D., California) Completed: 
May, 1954. 

Purpose: To identify recommendations 
for the application of certain public rela- 
tions concepts in the organization and man- 
agement process of selected national profes- 
sional educational meetings. The concepts 
were: (1) public relations is a phase of 
management; (2) public relations requires 
self-analysis and correction; (3) public re- 
lations is a program of planned policies 
and operation; (4) public relations is a 
continuing process; and (5) public relations 
is a responsibility of everyone within the 
organization. The criteria for analysis of 


organization and management procedures 
of certain national professional educational 
meetings were: (1) purpose and policy, 
(2) organization and/or planning, (3) man- 
agement and/or operation, (4) orientation, 
(5) evaluation; and (6) public relations. 

Major Findings: Review of public rela- 
tions literature and questionnaire responses 
indicated that the public relations concepts 
identified in the study are valid and are 
inherent in the organization and manage- 
ment procedures used by the groups whose 
meetings were analyzed. Concepts (1) and 
(3) above were found to be the most ap- 
plicable to the procedures commonly used 
in organizing and planning educational 
meetings. The greatest opportunity for ap- 
plication of the public relations concepts 
was found to exist in the organizing or 
planning stage of the meetings. 

Available on Loan From: Library, UCLA, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Maccosy, Hersert. The Relationship Be- 
tween Participation in the Community Self- 
Help Association and Participation in Politi- 
cal Activity. (Ph.D., Columbia) Completed: 
December, 1954. 

Purpose: To determine whether the com- 
munity self-help association, as it is likely 
to exist today, operates in such a manner 
as to lead tg increased political participa- 
tion by meribers of the association, and 
to determine the general relationship be- 
tween participation in the community self- 
help association and participation in political 
activity. 

Major Findings: Statistical analysis and 
interviews indicated: (1) Participants in 
the association took part in the government 
election process (i.e., met poll tax eligibility 
requirements, were registered, and voted) 
to a significantly greater extent than did 
other persons in the community. (2) While 
participants in the association increased their 
political activity subsequent to their partici- 
pation, there is a substantial basis in election 
statistics and interview data for believing 
that this increase was not an effect of 
participation in the association. (3) While 
not generally statistically significant, there 
is a broad relationship between the extent 
of participation in the association and both 
the extent of political activity and the ex- 
tent of increased political activity. 

Available on Loan From: Teachers Col- 
lege, Library, Columbia University, New 
27, N.. Y. 
see atso: Leadership and Leadership Train- 
ing—Brown. 
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ATO 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


ADULT EDUCATORS 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


Traditionally, the emphasis in adult 
education has been upon the develop- 
ment of the individual personality, 
with the assumption that this will be 
reflected automatically in the indi- 
vidual’s relationships with the com- 
munity. Such an assumption might be 
warranted if all the adults in a com- 
munity 


educational 


were involved in individual 


activities with enough 
consistency for such experiences to 
substantially alter their attitudes to- 
ward cooperative action. This does 
not happen in reality, however, so it 
is essential that we in adult education 
create means through which we 
achieve the education of adults in 
way more directly related to interper- 
sonal relationships and cooperative 
community action. In final 
alysis, the simultaneous movement of 
an individual and his community to 
further stages of development is the 


how- 


can 
a 


the an- 


objective of adult education; 
ever, the adult educator concentrates 
upon the — in which progress is 
achieved rather than upon the end 
product. 

This joint interest in individual and 
community is growing in 
among adult educators. So much so, 
that the 1955 Adult Education As- 
sociation Conference in St. Louis is 
taking as its theme: Reviewing and 
Projecting the Role of Adult Educa- 


intensity 
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tion in the Development of the Local 
Community. 

Such growing interest in the com- 
munity imposes upon adult educators 
the responsibility of having a thor- 
ough knowledge and understanding 
of the community as the social unit in 
which human personality finds its 
fullest and 


skills in helping adults learn how to 


realization, of acquiring 
live effectively in their communities. 
That the annual conference is adopt- 
ing community development as a 
theme is adequate stimulation for pre- 
conference reading of some of the 
more recent literature in the field. 
For a clear and concise explanation 


of the 


nature of American com- 
munities both urban and rural, there 
is no finer book than that by Brun- 


ner and Hallenbeck (1). 
is designed as a text, 
style 
reading outside the 


Although it 
it is, fortunately, 
written in a that is pleasant 


classroom. From 
this book the adult educator can get 
the general sociological orientation to 
culture that 
planning educational experiences that 


our is so essential in 
lead adults toward more intelligent 
‘The ap- 
propriateness of this book for adult 
educators results, in part, the 
fact that its authors are themselves 
noted and scholarly leaders in 
field of adult education. They have a 
feeling for the kinds of sociological 
knowledge that are most useful to the 


active educator, and a wide range 


participation in their society. 
from 


the 
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of experiences in community develop- 
ment. 

McKee (2) has collected into one 
volume some 11 of the stories that 
were included in the famous radio 
series, The People Act. The selection 
includes favorite examples from both 
rural and urban areas, and these have 
been augmented by material that 
could not be included in the original 
broadcasts. Such stories of citizen ac- 
tion make inspiring reading and 
clearly illustrate the objective of any 
community adult education. 

The first series, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
was in the nature of a trial run and 
won such general appreciation that 
the Fund for Adult Education spon- 
sored the second series. 
could have made a lasting and im- 
portant contribution to methodology 
if they had approached the project 
with a concern for elementary scien- 
tific factors equal to that they 
showered upon the dramatic quality 
of the programs. It is regrettable that 
Mr. McKee has by-passed the op- 
portunity to remedy this deficiency in 
this book. As a means of arousing lo- 
cal interest in community action, this 


Both series 


series appears to be an invaluable 
technique, but we need to know 
something of the response from 


people and the nature and extent of 
follow-up procedures in order to as- 
sess the real value of such programs. 
As a process of adult education, com- 
munity development has a scientific 
basis in fact and in testable hypo- 
theses. It is unfortunate that Mr. Mc- 
Kee and the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation should expend their abilities 
and resources without contributing 
specifically to that scientific basis. 


Kimball and Pearsall (3) have done 
this. Through the analysis of com- 
munity action in Talladega, Alabama, 
this team of competent social scien- 
tists has clarified several principles of 
social organization that were essen- 
tial to the action process in Talladega. 
These, in turn, can be tested in other 
community action situations so that 
in time we can build a sound body of 
tested theory about the action proc- 
ess. While they have not specified 
the importance of the adult educa- 
tional process, their report contains 
implications for us that are inescap- 
able. This study has made one of the 
most significant contributions to date 
to the professional development of the 
field of community action. It is must 
reading for all who are concerned 
with the implementation of social 
change. 

The processes that are inherent in 
community development are applic- 
able to regional development. Dahir 
(4) has written a long overdue re- 
port of the TVA from the point of 
view of regional-community develop- 
ment. The TVA is well recognized, 
of course, as one of the greatest so- 
cial experiments of this generation 
and it has been studied in toto by both 
supporters and critics. Nothing that 
can be said about TVA will in any 
way diminish its significance as a suc- 
cessful example of coordinated co- 
operative planning for the develop- 
ment of a region. Political action fos- 
tered by vested interest groups may 
destroy the organization and its ef- 
fective operation as an instrument for 
regional development, but, fortu- 
nately, no politician or combination 
of power groups can destroy the les- 
son which the TVA has taught us. 
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The people must choose between the 
kind of cooperative action repre- 
sented by the TVA and the exploita- 
tion that characterizes private power 
developments. Through his studies of 
local community programs, Dahir 
shows the answer of those people who 
have been affected by the TVA. As a 
means of expanding our knowledge 
of the meaning of TVA on the local 
level, this book is invaluable. 

Contrasted with the inclusive view 
of community development repre- 
sented in these three volumes, is the 
restricted approach of the social work 
profession so competently sum- 
marized in this last book by the late 
Helen D. Green (5). The basic orien- 
tation of community organization for 
social welfare is strikingly different 
from that of the adult educator con- 
cerned with community development. 
The social workers concentrate upon 
the employment of the group work 
process as a means of achieving social 
agency objectives, while we in adult 
education emphasize the role of the 
educational process in increasing an 
individual’s ability to participate in- 
telligently in social action in his com- 
munity. While this fundamental dif- 
ference is hardly reconcilable, the two 
approaches are not necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive. Community organ- 
ization for social welfare is far more 
effective when it grows out of the in- 
telligent planning and action of 
people who have learned the skills of 
community participation. Our role as 
adult educators is not to depreciate 
the group work process, but to create 
ways whereby it can become a part of 
the educative process. This, of course, 
is easier said than done. 

Murray, Bowens, and Hogrefe (6) 


supplement Green by giving case 
studies of the operation of the group 
work process in specific communities. 
The two books make good com- 
panion pieces for the study of the 
social work concept of community 
organization. Murray et al. lack the 
scholarly, analytical approach used by 
Green, and some of the effectiveness 
of their case studies is lost because of 
this. The most striking comparison, 
however, is between Murray et al. 
and McKee where the basic philo- 
sophical differences are pronounced. 

There is a wealth of literature that 
is good preparatory reading for the 
St. Louis meeting. The more such 
reading we do before then, the 
greater will be our common basis of 
communication. These few books 
alone can do much to clarify concepts 
and equalize our understanding of the 
role of the adult educator in the com- 
munity. 

1. AMERICAN Sociery: Urban and 
Rural Patterns. By Edmund deS. 
Brunner & Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 601 
pp $5.50. 

2. Tue Peopte Acr. By Elmore M. 
McKee. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1955. 269 pp. $3.50. 

3. Tue Srory. By Sol- 
on T. Kimball & Marion 
University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1954. 259 pp. $3.50. 

4. Recion Buitpinc: ComMuNITY 
FROM THE 


Pearsall. 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS 
Tennessee By James Dahir. 
New York: Harper & 1955. 
208 pp. $3.75. 

5. SoctaL Work Practice Com- 
MUNITY OrGaNnizaTIon. By Helen D. 
Green. New York: Whiteside, Inc., 
1954. 254 pp. $4.00. 


Bros., 
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6. Group Work 1x CoMMUNITY 
Lire. By Clyde E. Murray, Marx G. 
Bowens, & Russell Hogrefe. New 
York: Association Press, 1954. 245 
pp. $4.75. 


ANALYTICAL SocioLocy: SoctaL Sirt- 
UATIONS AND SociaL Prosiems. By 
Lowell Juilliard Carr. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948, 1945. xii + 795 
pp. NPL. 

Analytical Sociology consists of 
two books under single cover: Book 
I; The Social World in Being, and 
Book Il: The Social World in 
Trouble. Analytical Sociology con- 
sists of a thorough re-working, de- 
velopment, and expansion of Dr. 
Carr’s Situational Analysis which was 
published in 1948. 

The author attempts in Book I 
to acquaint the reader through the 
text and lists of penetrating, suggested 
projects with the situations or units 
employed in sociological analysis. It 
seems these projects, if carried out 
by the student, would give him con- 
siderable competence in the methods 
of descriptive research, of which an- 
alysis and classification play a crucial 
part. The value of orienting the stu- 
dent both to the methodological as- 
pects of research and the value of 
teaching by means of engagement in 
elementary research activities are so 
conspicuously clear that we need not 
dwell upon them here. 

Book II, unlike Book I, consists of 
a subjective interpretation of a mass 
of well-organized and lucidly pre- 
sented facts and figures that bear on 
social problems which confront us 
now and to which we are obligated 
to find solutions if we wish to con- 
tinue a stable societal life. The treat- 


ment of these problems is penetrating 
and illuminating. 

The reviewer believes that Dr. 
Carr’s book should be required read- 
ing for anyone engaged in adult edu- 
cation or programs of community im- 
provement. Books of the calibre of 
this one are too infrequently written. 

Russe_t P. Kropp 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Florida State University 


FounpinG Pusiic Junior COoLLEeces. 
By Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1954. 148 
pp. $3.75. 


THe Community COLLEGE IN THE 
Unirep States. By James A. Starrak 
and Raymond M. Hughes. Revised 
edition. Ames: Iowa State College 
Press, 1954. 114 pp. $1.50. 

Fretwell identifies certain common 
factors present during the founding 
period of six junior colleges. His find- 
ings are based on personal interviews, 
on-the-scene research into corres- 
pondence, newspaper files, and re- 
ports. 

Fretwell saw the following  situa- 
tion as common in the founding of all 
six junior colleges: (1) There was a 
demand for junior college instruction 
and a community readiness for it; (2) 
“prime movers” were on the scene— 
either as individuals or in groups; (3) 
there was general citizen support for 
the new college; and (4) technical- 
administrative problems were ade- 
quately solved. He makes the follow- 
ing observations concerning methods 
of establishing junior colleges: (1) 
There is a need for appropriate regu- 


lations, formalities, and  authoriza- 
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tion; (2) junior colleges have tended 
to develop more rapidly in regions 
where predominantly publicly-con- 
trolled higher education exists; (3) 
several patterns of financial support 
and of minimizing costs have been de- 
veloped, in answer to specific needs 
and in keeping with local customs, 
(4) prevailing social conditions at the 
time a college is established influence 
the extent and nature of public in- 
terest and support as well as the type 
of program desired; and (5) strong 
leadership is needed to initiate action 
and to guide action once it has been 
started. 

Starrak and Hughes’ major con- 
cern is with the first observation listed 
by Fretwell—need for appropriate 
regulations and authorization. Their 
immediate attention is directed to- 
ward the State of Iowa where public 
junior colleges had developed with- 
out specific legal sanction. In order 
to prevent promiscuous development, 
they propose that specific districts be 
established in lowa in which only one 
public junior college can be estab- 
lished. They propose a community 
college bill for legislative considera- 
tion, but emphasize the importance of 
each state developing plans for free 
community colleges best suited to 
meet the particular situation within 
that state. 

Both books emphasize the impor- 
tance of creative thinking when meet- 
ing the needs of the community 
through college 
Both recognize the importance of 
adult education, by making the as- 
sumption that adult education will be 


junior yrograms. 
J 


included as a matter of course. 
M. M. Bennett, President 
St. Petersburg Junior College 


RECREATION AS A PROFESSION IN THE 
SOUTHERN Reaion, A joint publication 
of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion & Southern Regional Education 
Board. Edited by Alfred B. Jensen, 
National Education Association, 8 W. 
Eighth St., New York 11, N. Y. $3.75. 

This report is a joint study made by 
the National Recreation Association 
and the Southern Regional Education 
Board. A committee of ten people 
from all sections of the southern re- 
gion (14 states) took two years in 
collecting and editing the data. 

This marks the first regional sur- 
vey in recreation and may well serve 
as a pattern for other districts. The 
data presented is already two years 
old and somewhat out of date due 
to an extremely rapid growth in rec- 
reation. The data 
treated quite conservatively. 
with this conservative approach, how- 


collected were 


Even 


ever, the reader is impressed with the 
importance and scope of recreation 
in our modern culture. 

The committee limited this study to 
three main fields: (1) community rec- 
reation agencies and workers, (2) in- 
stitutional 
and (3) professional education for 


recreation and personnel, 


recreation. After a futile attempt to 
gather statistics regarding industrial, 
commercial, church, and camping 
programs, only a summary statement 
was made concerning these. The data 
were collected from nearly 300 com- 
munity, state, federal, and national 
agencies employing over 4,200 full- 
time recreation workers. The study 
was designed to find answers to these 
questions: (1) What is the status of 
organized recreation in the South? 
What is its significance? Is it expand- 
ing? (2) What are Southern recrea- 
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tion workers like? (3) What are the 
educational needs of the profession? 
(4) What are the educational oppor- 
tunities in recreation provided by the 
colleges and universities of the South? 
(5) Are the educational opportunities 
sufficient to meet the educational 
needs? If not, what are the deficien- 
cies? and (6) What solutions to prob- 
lems defined by the study are recom- 
mended? 

The volume is loaded with statis- 
tics presented in tabular and graphic 
forms which would be of value to 
Southern recreation departments. The 
general conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are that the recreation profes- 
sion needs a great many trained per- 
sonnel, that the colleges and univer- 
sities are not working to capacity in 
supplying this personnel, and that a 
general recruitment program to cor- 
rect this deficiency is of paramount 
importance. 

Since the publication of this report, 
a regional conference has been held 
seeking ways to implement the find- 
ings, so it would seem that this report 
will not just collect dust on the shelf. 

J. Tair 
Department of Recreation 
Florida State University 


Democracy IN THE Home. By Chris- 
tine Beasley. New York: Association 
Press, 1954. 242 pp. $3.50. 

This is a practical as well as a scien- 
tific book. It is practical because it 
is written in everyday language for 
use by parents and those working 
with parents. It is scientific because 
it is based on extensive research the 
author carried on for her doctorate. 

The best thing of all about the vol- 
ume is that it does not offer pat an- 


swers to problems, but rather stimu- 
lates one to experiment in his own 
family using some of the democratic 
methods discussed by Dr. Beasley. 
The experiences of families which the 
author quotes as illustrative material 
also suggest many ideas for demo- 
cratic family living. 

A few of the chapter headings will 
indicate the scope of the book. Au- 
thority and Discipline, Group Morale 
and Family Fun, The Family Council, 
Work, Money, Love, Religion, and 
Morality, and Democracy Is Not 
Easy. These are areas in which all 
families have concerns. The author 
looks at these problem areas through 
all the stages of family life from the 
establishment of the family to the 
point when children are grown up 
and leaving home. 

Adult educators, especially those in 
the family life field, will find this 
small volume valuable supplementary 
reading for their group members. 

Mivprep I. MorGan 
Professor Home and Family Life 
Florida State University 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


It is unfortunate that so much of 
the best material in adult education 
is found only in pamphlet form. In 
such form, 
easily become lost among the mass of 
printed matter and too often adequate 
notice of them does not reach those 
most interested in their contents. 
Pamphlets are fugitive pieces because 
they are difficult to classify and li- 
brarians will rarely accord them the 
dignity of subject and author entries 
in card catalogues. 

With all these difficulties, there are 


valuable materials can too 
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a number of recent pamphlets that 


deserve your serious attention. The . 


Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults has recently pub- 
lished two new additions to their 
series Notes and Essays on Education 
for Adults (2). Number 10 is a report 
by Malamud of a human relations 
workshop that has implications for 
any adult learning experience in terms 
of new approaches to curriculum con- 
struction. Number 11 contains two 
reports—from Rutgers and Chicago— 
on “New Directions for University 
Adult Education.” The Rutgers pro- 
gram represents the pattern of or- 
ganization that is favored by many 
university adult educators, for it ap- 
pears to offer most useful solutions to 
those problems inherent in the uni- 
versity structure that now inhibit the 
full bloom of creditable part-time 
adult study. Perhaps the Center will, 
in due time, issue a selection of the 
best from this series in permanent 
book form so their fugitive nature can 
be salvaged. 

The Redfield Lectures (6) just 
published by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, is a notable addition to the 
series started last year by the Bryson 
lectures. The involvement in the adult 
education movement of such scholars 
of note is a significant achievement. 
When noted scholars in the various 
disciplines apply their learning to the 
problem of educating adults, the field 
is enhanced by their contributions. 

Rewley House Papers (7) deserve 
particular note. These are an oc- 
casional serial issued by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for F-xtra-Mural 
Studies. The articles contained in the 
most recent and earlier issues of the 
series are notable contributions. Un- 


der the able editorship of H. P. Smith, 
the quality and scholarly interest of 
the Papers are increasing to the point 
where they hold forth the potential 
of becoming the principal scholarly 
journal in the field. Mr. Smith and 
Oxford University are to be con- 
gratulated on the high level of 
scholarship they are introducing in 
the field. 


UNESCO continues to be one of the 
leading publishers of significant adult 
education material. The September, 
1954, issue of Education Abstracts 
(8) is warmly welcomed as a pre- 
liminary survey of bibliographical 
sources. None of the nationality sec- 
tions is complete, and the American 
section in particular is defective, but 
we have the hope that a better and 
more detailed compilation will fol- 
low. 

Mather’s pamphlet (9) is an an- 
alytical report based on the earlier 
A Study of Urban Public School 
Adult Education Programs, published 
by the NEA in 1952. The earlier re- 
port would have been improved had 
it included this material. The value 
of both is enhanced by studying the 
two together, but coming so long 
after the original has dimmed the 
glow of this one. 

Bergevin and Morris (1) have pre- 
pared two extremely useful pam- 
phlets. It is interesting to see that these 
were issued by an Episcopal publish- 
ing house and yet are not church- 
oriented as is usually true of materials 
issued by denominational publishers. 
The two pamphlets go together so 
well that one wonders why they were 
not combined into one. The second 
is an extension and elaboration of one 
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section in the first and it is hoped 
that the authors will continue such 
extension for other parts, too. These 
are useful items to put into the hands 
of local leaders in any adult activity, 
for they contain some of the best ma- 
terial of the kind to be found any- 
where. 

California has issued several recent 
bulletins of particular interest to 
adult educators. The current item, 
Development of Adult Education in 
California, (4) is a significant his- 
tory of that program containing a 
wealth of knowledge and experience 
helpful for any person in a leader- 
ship position. 

The Indian Adult Education, As- 
sociation is continuing its series of 
studies into various aspects of adult 
education (3). The educational prob- 
lems which face India are so great 
that our own concerns seem minimal 
and it is stimulating to review the at- 
titudes and optimism that pervade the 
deliberations of that Association. 
They are ahead of us in the inclusive- 
ness of their concept of social educa- 
tion as ‘ . education for life in the 
society.” The introduction of “.. . 
the term ‘social’ in place of ‘adult’ 
emphasizes the process of socialization 
with a view to help and guide the 
citizen to adjust to the ever-changing 
demands of life.” 

1. Bergevin, 


Paul & Morris, 


Dwight, Group Processes for Adult 
Education. 86 pp. A Manual for Dis- 
cussion Leaders and Participants. 73 
pp. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury 
Press, 1955. $1.25 each. 

2. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. Notes and Es- 
says on Education for Adults. Single 
copy free. 

3. Dutta, S. C., Place of Recreation 
in Social Education. Delhi: Indian 
Adult Education Association, 1954. 
69 pp. Rs 1/8. 

4. Mann, George C., & Getsinger, 
J. Wilson, Development of Adult 
Education in California. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXII, No. 6, (June, 
1953). 87 pp. 

5. Mather, Louis K., The New 
American School for Adults. Wash- 
ington: Division of Adult Education 
Service, NEA (1955), 39 pp. $1.00. 

6. Redfield, Robert, The Educa- 
tional Experience. Pasadena: ‘The 
Fund for Adult Education, 1955. 61 
pp. Single copy free. 

7. Rewley House Papers, (Vol. 
Ill, Number III, 1954-1955). Oxford 
University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies. 

8. UNESCO, Education Abstracts, 
(Vol. VI, No. 2, September, 1954) 
“A Preliminary Survey of Biblio- 


graphies on Adult Education. eee 


professors of adult education meet 


During May 19-21—for the first 
time in the history of the adult ed- 
ucation movement—professors of adult 
education from all parts of the coun- 
try met to discuss common problems 
and develop common understandings. 
The three-day conference at Allerton 
Park, Illinois, brought together 14 
participants* under the chairmanship 
of Jack London of the University of 
California’s School of Education. 

The professors devoted most of 
their discussion to matters related to 
the university training of adult ed- 
ucators. They exchanged information 
on current training programs, dis- 
cussed the elements of an adequate 
program, and pondered the nature of 
the responsibility a professor of adult 
education has for the functioning of 
the field as a whole. 

Among problems of concern to 
the participants were the difficulty of 
getting suitable graduate students, the 
lack of adequate publicity for train- 
ing programs, the need for scholar- 
ships to assist adult educators who 
wish to return to universities for 
additional study, the lack of knowl- 
edge about adult education job op- 
portunities, the failure of prospective 
employers of adult educators to rec- 


ognize the special attitudes, abilities, 
and knowledge required for adult 
education work. 

Out of the discussions emerged 
the following agreements and con- 
clusions: 

(1) There is a need for contin- 
ued communication among professors 
of adult education. 

(2) A meeting for professors of 
adult education will be scheduled 
prior to the AEA conference in St. 
Louis. 

(3) A round robin system of 
communication will be 
among professors. 

(4) There is a need to attract 
individuals who 


established 


have achieved a 
broad educational experience, and 
may be characterized as being edu- 
cated individuals. 

(5) The caliber of university 
training is largely dependent upon 
the type of student enrolling in adult 
education training programs. As a re- 
sult, a crucial requirement is to es- 
tablish some system of fellowships 
and scholarships to attract top people 
into the field. 

(6) Adult educators need a 
broad social science background. 


*Watson Dickerman, University of Michigan; John Carr Duff, New York University; 
Paul L. Essert, Teachers College, Columbia University; H. M. Hamlin, University of Illinois; 
Cyril O. Houle, University of Chicago; Clarence Jayne, University of Wyoming; 

Abbott Kaplan, University of California, Los Angeles; Jack London, University of California, 
Berkeley; Dwight H. Morris, Indiana University; Merle F. Ogle, AFROTC; Ronald Shilen, 


The Fund for Adult Education; Elwin V. 


Svenson, The Fund for Adult Education; 


Coolie Verner, Florida State University; James B. Whipple, Center for the Study of Liberal 


Education for Adults. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, cont. 


attend. As we wrote over a year ago 
(“A Profession Serving a Movement,” 
Aputt Epucation, March, 1954, p. 125): 
“The proportion of professionals to 
non-professionals in the adult educa- 
tion field will always remain small. 
One of the main responsibilities of the 
professionals is to help train non-profes- 
sionals, to provide consultation on a 
multitude of practical problems, to pro- 
vide continuity and expert resources for 
educational enterprises that depend 
mainly on volunteer leadership. As long 
as the service relationship of the profes- 
sion to the broad field of social practice 
we call adult education is fully accepted, 
we can develop a profession free from 
the stultifying formalism and isolation 
from social reality that have been the 
curse of some other professional fields.” 

Because of the peculiar nature of our 
field, professional problems cannot be 
fully explored without the _participa- 
tion of representative non-professionals. 

* 


AEA’s growth. in both professional 
and general membership continues to 
increase at a rapid pace. By the time 
these words appear in print professional 
membership will probably have passed 
the 1,500 mark, and general membership 
will have reached about 15,000. Do these 
relative proportions fit the facts of the 
field? Probably not. Knowles estimates 
(“Adult Education in the United States,” 
Aputt Epucation, Winter, 1955, p. 75) 
the proportion of part-time and _ vol- 
unteer workers to full-timers to be 50 
to one. But 10 to one may be closer 
to the nationally organizable proportion. 
At any rate, there’s plenty of need for 
growth in both categories of member- 
ship—and an even greater need, perhaps, 
for activities which will assimilate and 
consolidate new membership gains. 


There have been so many requests 
for copies of the Spring issue contain- 
ing the symposium, “What Is Adult 
F-ducation?” that we have had 2,000 re- 
prints made: See the ad on page 193. ooo 


you should become a 


PROFESSIONAL member 
of the AEA 


* YOU PARTICIPATE 


* YOU RECEIVE 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 


(monthly July 
and August) to help you 
plan programs, lead dis- 
cussions, develop leader- 
ship. 

ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, the professional 
quarterly, to keep abreast 
of activities of other 
adult educators in the 
field, and new trends and 
developments. 

AEA MEMBERSHIP 
DIRECTORY or sup- 


plement. 


* YOU SHARE 

In increased public un- 
derstanding and prestige 
for your profession 
through the public rela- 
tions program of the 
AFA. 

Consultative, information 
and referral services 
available to national, 
state and local adult edu- 
cation agencies. 

The task of upgrading 
the practice, standards 
and income of all pro- 
fessional adult educators. 


In promoting local, state 
and federal legislation to 
increase the extent and 
support of adult educa- 
rion. 


In the annual conference 
of the AEA, at reduced 
registration fees, and in 
formulation of policy 
through election of AEA 
delegates and officers. 
In the growth of the 
adult education move- 
ment and profession both 
in the United States and 
internationally. 
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